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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Fourteen) 


JAMES W. AUGHILTREE 


I Am a Pictorial Photographer— 
at least Editor Beardsley says I 
am, so I suppose he knows; and if 
so, there must be a reason. Well, 
in the first place, Mesdames Nature 
and Fortune conspired together, the one endow- 
ing a small boy with creative hands and a pair 
of seven-league boots, and the other casting his 
lot close by a bubbling brook running through 
sweet meadowland. 

In such surroundings, what were school and 
teachers compared to bird’s-foot violets and 
dragon-fly sprites? Chastisement for flunked 
“zaminations’ was quickly forgotten in the 
finding of a meadow lark’s nest or a muskrat’s 
house. Then, into the boy’s life, came that 
sweetest of all perfumes—campfire smoke— 
and his horizon broadened out to reach from the 
silent mystery of the first gray streaks of coming 
day to the last fleck of sunset gold. Spring, 
summer, autumn brown, winter crystal, sunshine 
and storm clouds—he knew and loved them all. 

Of course, these boyish adventures had to be 
carried home for a beautiful mother to see and 
share. Naturally, a camera was the thing; but 
in those days, makers insisted on undreamed-of 
wealth in exchange for their boxes and lenses. 
Then the hands came to the rescue; and out of 
two Glencove starch-boxes, a pair of cast-off 
“‘Sunday-go-to-meetin’s”, and a linen glass, 
grew the boy’s first camera. Thrills! Whew!!!! 

Years brought changes, responsibilities, cares, 
wider wanderings, other cameras, each, as the 
pay envelope grew, more expensive than its 
predecessors. Only the heart of the boy and the 
unlimited outdoors remained the same. Even 


to this day the first flake of coming snow sets the 
heart pounding and the feet tingling to be off 
on those successors of the old_ barrel-stave 
And so, east and west, north and 


snowshoes. 


south, down rushing rivers, or among glacier- 
ice, far above timber line, the little camera 
companion was always snapping, recording the 
things and impressions the boy-heart loved. 

All the friends called the pictures ‘‘Marvelous!” 
but the salon judges said “Punk!” and turned 
them down. Every time “Punk!”, as if it was 
the only word they knew. Then in 1921, Dame 
Fortune once more took a hand and turned those 
seven-league boots—still able to go some— 
into the Department of Photography of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. There, 
among those talented boys and girls, the photo- 
graphs became pictures. Slowly, very slowly at 
first—for it was so hard to sacrifice the top of a 
beautiful tree here or discard all but a bit of some 
sunlit panorama there—a center of interest began 
to emerge. Irrelevant matter began to subordi- 
nate itself, little bushes to balance big trees, 
skies forsook their baldness, brooks and shadows 
made wonderful leading lines, foot-paths carried 
the eye into the picture. Interpretation of light 
added a new beauty to the beloved outdoors. 
At last, harmony and rhythm of line bloomed 
into life where only record pictures lay dead 
before. Portraiture became more than just 
faces of known or unknown people. 

Books on composition made lengthy waits 
between trains almost to be desired, long rides 
became short, and lectures on art afforded 
anything but a place for slumber. Other fellows’ 
pictures introduced a new pleasure between the 
cares of business-days. Will the impress of that 
first Whitehead landscape ever be effaced, and 
those Misonnes! And those Petrocellis! Could 
such beauty be born of a camera? Could any 
picture even slightly resembling these ever bear 
my name? Probably—even certainly—not, but 
why not try it anyhow? And then—Buffalo 
hung one of my offerings, and the deed was done. 
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SIXTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


The Sixteenth Pittsburgh Salon 


DAVID R. CRAIG 


JHEORETICALLY, a photographic 
exhibition like the Pittsburgh Salon 
consists of a tradition, a broadcast 
invitation to submit prints, a plan 
for choosing a jury, a standard for 
judging the prints, and an admiring group of 
visitors. Practically, it consists of printers, 
postage stamps, customs officers, railroad-fares, 
and hotel-bills for the jury, more than a thousand 
rejected prints, less than three hundred accepted 
prints, glass to be cleaned, wrapping up prints, 
sending them away, and more customs officers. 

Any of these items would make a good text 
for a review of the current Pittsburgh Salon. 
But the review must begin and end, and it might 
as well begin and end, with the accepted prints. 
After all, they make the exhibition. 

The jury this year chose about one from every 
five prints submitted. In the rigor of their 
selection they discarded many prints by well- 
known workers, both men and women, and it was 
difficult to see What attributes a print must have 


to please them. Nevertheless, their choices 
exhibit some qualities in common. If pictorial 
exhibitions of photography are to be judged in 
the future as they are now, then it is important 
to recognise the qualities which jurors look for. 
By studying the prints in the Pittsburgh Salon, 
perhaps we can salt away a few standards of 
criticism which will be useful as we judge our 
own efforts. 

It was my duty, during most of the judging, 
to put the prints before the jury as they were 
pulled at random out of the box. I watched 
them as they nodded or shook their heads, and 
I listened to their comments. Thinking over 
their attitudes and judging by their completed 
exhibition, four definite principles of picture- 
making emerge. 

The first is: Be honest. It means that if a 
picture is specially posed, the posing must not be 
obtrusive; it must be managed so well that one 
forgets the posing of it. If it is artifical, it must 
be done so well that it seems perfectly natural. 
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If it is an effect, then the picture and not the 
effect must get the emphasis. 

There are plenty of examples of this—and a 
few exceptions to clinch it as a safe rule to follow. 
One example is Minna Keene’s “Gossips”, a 
quiet, dark print showing two old women ready 
for tea and talk. Another is “Undesirables’’, 
by Boris of Ohio—two immigrant women with 
sad countenances, posed, and yet convincing. 
An exception was Boris’s other print, ““Notturno 
di Chopin”, a much exaggerated representation 
of what happens to the human face when a 
Chopin nocturne is played on a violin instead 
of on a piano. Dorothy Wilding’s ‘Helen 
Wills’, on the other hand, is posed so surely 
and so well that the beholder admires and does 
not cavil. It is a breath-taking portrait. 

In the pile of rejected prints were many 
examples of what the jury did not want. Many 
times Mr. Libby objected to patterns with no 
other justification, or Mr. Rittase simply shook 
his head. Their first rule concerned subject- 
matter, and they wanted honesty. 

Their second rule is easier to follow: “Make 
prints that are technically satisfactory.” Time 


after time the jurors discarded photographs that 
were weak or muddy. “He had a picture there’, 
they said, “but he didn’t give it a chance.” 
They wanted clean photographs, some rich and 
some delicate, some sharp and some soft, some 
high in key and some low, but technically right. 

It is as hard to define print-quality as it is to 
define character. But this will do as a guess: 
If a print is as strong as it needs to be for its 
subject-matter, and no stronger, then it is likely 
to have print-quality. Strength, here, is really 
length of scale, the whiteness of the white and 
the blackness of the black. John Skara, in 
*‘Waiting’’, shows a room in a station, and his 
print had to be a strong one—there is nothing 
delicate about a railroad-station. Kono, in 
“Winding By’, could afford to use a shorter 
scale, for he was out of doors, with the thinnest 
sunshine. The delicacy of Broderick’s “East 
River”, a lovely greenish-blue bromoil, derives 
inevitably from the fog and smoke of his dis- 
tances. Nothing but a delicate print would do. 

That is why three of Misonne’s four oil-prints 
do not wear well on long analysis. Those are 
his three landscapes. They are too hard for the 
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RAYMOND PASCHAEL 
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CHIMNEY’S INDUSTRY 


SIXTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


subject-matter. One looks, and says, ““Wouldn’t 
a landscape be stupendous if it were really like 
that?” Mary Callaghan’s Jester, too, seems 
unnecessarily black and white. 

But these prints are in the show; and perhaps 
there is a secret here, and with it a black word 
for the jury. Perhaps the thing to do is to make 
prints on a longer scale than their subjects 
require. Perhaps, as in drama, the effect is to be 
had only by slight exaggeration. If that is so, 
it is safe to study the amount of contrast which 
the subject calls for and then, for jury purposes, 
make the print stronger rather than weaker. 

This is almost necessary, because the prints 
come up at random, just as the mail truck 
delivers them. Perhaps if the committee were 
first to sort the strong prints from the delicate 
ones, and to show them to the jury with the 
stronger ones together, but separately from the 
more delicate, then the grays and the half-tones 
would fare better in competition with the whites 
and the blacks. I can think of no other way of 
circumventing some well-known psychological 
principles. 

If we restate the second rule, then, we have it 
this way: Make your prints as strong as they 
need to be, and perhaps a little stronger. 

The third rule is: Be clear. Confusion is hope- 
less: The jury rejected many prints, although 
they were honest and technically right, because 


they were not simple enough. “What was he 
trying to do?” they asked. In most of the 
pictures on the Carnegie Institute walls the 
observer finds his eyes returning frequently to a 
single spot, and that spot is the center of interest. 
There can be only one center of interest in one 
picture. When there were so many centers of 
interest that the jury did not know which one 
to look at, they gave up trying and threw the 
picture out. 

Usually, this focal point is the spot of greatest 
contrast. Notice how the eyes of Bucovich’s 
portrait, “Imogene Robertson”, attract the eyes 
of the beholder. In Moulton’s “Salts and 
Angles”, the freakish little pelicans compel 
attention. In Mudd’s “The Giant Heat’’, it is 
the silhouetted ladle. It is the forward horse 
that one remembers long afterwards in Minna 
Keene’s “Prairie Horses”. 

But, sometimes, a picture passes the jury in 
which this rule has been broken. In “Undine’’, 
by Collinge, the spotty rocks in the background 
distract attention from the lovely figure, and the 
jury hesitated a long while before they accepted 
it. In Kales’s “Decoration”, the attention is 
focused on the face by the lines rather than by 
the contrasts. Frank Rich’s “‘A Quiet After- 
noon” is annoying, because the beholder wants 
to look at the sun spots on the floor, while he 
knows he ought to be looking at the collie. And 
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SALTS AND ANGLES 
SIXTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


in “‘Reflets” by Paschael, only the lovely quality 
of the water and the reflections saved it, for it 
contains no single spot as a resting-place for the 
tired eye. One of Misonne’s landscapes would 
make two excellent pictures, if it were cut just 
east of the middle. 

In spite of these exceptions, the rule of sim- 
plicity and clarity—that is to say, the rule of 
good composition—is another safe one to obey 
in making prints for competitive pictorial 
exhibitions. 

The final rule is: Make distinguished pictures. 
Somewhere, quite recently, I read a recipe for 
beauty which contained, as one of its principal 
ingredients, the element of surprise. In one way 


CARL H. MOULTON 


or another, most of these prints are surprising. 
What is more important, in most of them the 
element of surprise is reached by a method which 
I have described before and probably shall again, 
for it seems to me the real secret of effective 
pictorialism. It is the method of emphasising 
the light which falls on the subject-matter of 
the photograph rather than the subject-matter 
itself. 

Tomihisa Furuya, in “Winter’s Morning”, 
has been particularly successful in making his 
exposure through a window and through a 
curtain; but his effort would have fallen deader 
than tripe if he had not seen the importance 
of the streak of sun across his curtain. Drtikol’s 
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PRAIRIE HORSES 


MINNA KEENE, F.R.P.S. 


SIXTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


“‘posteresque” nudes, especially his “Cry”, gain 
their whole value from this kind of surprise. 
One feels that Kira’s “Glasses”, a picture of fine 
charm, includes the glasses simply as a way of 
keeping the light in the picture, not because the 
glasses themselves are interesting. Laura Gilpin 
might have passed her “Square Tower House’”’ 
without noticing it, had she not been surprised 
at the light of it. The gloom of Morse’s “St. 
Paul’s—Night” is in itself a kind of light that 
makes his picture greatly different from the 
others of the same subject shown in past salons. 
Savage’s “Sun and Sand”’ portrays brilliant sun- 
shine and attracted special attention during the 
show. Paul Wierum’s “Piscatorial Prospectors” 
has a brilliance which seems to come from some- 
thing else than light, but, whatever it is, this 
famous maker of ‘‘wiergums’’—so his intimates 
call them—has stressed it with great effect. 
Those, then, are the four rules by which the 
makers of Pittsburgh’s pictures seem to have 


been guided, insofar as we can judge by watch- 
ing the jury at work. Be honest. Make prints 
that are technically right. Be clear. Make 
distinguished pictures. Not all the prints, as we 
have seen, were obedient to all the rules. But 
they followed enough of them to pass muster, 
and in some cases their supreme success in one 
direction was enough to offset deficiencies in 
another. 

Perhaps no one asked the Pittsburgh Salon to 
teach a lesson in pictorial photography. Perhaps 
it is simply an exhibition to be hung on the wall 
and enjoyed by those who are fortunate enough 
to visit it, and who should not be asked to accept 
the twentieth-century sanction of utility and 
ulterior purpose. If that is so, it was successful. 
Nothing is finally settled by voting “Yea” or 
“Nay”; but the committee takes heart from the 
applause of its visitors and notices that each 
year shows an increase in their number and in 
their appreciation of pictorial photography. 
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A Trip Through Wonderland—The Canadian Rockies 


SAMUEL F. RACINE, C.P.A. 


aes) OFTEN wonder if those of us who 
have automobiles really appreciate 
z the unusual opportunities that we 
ts have available to see the beautiful 
ed things of nature, and if we realize 
iow the automobile gives us that was 
impossible just a few years ago. It seems to me 
that the automobile is the most valuable of all 
our possessions. It makes available to us 
pleasures which would have been impossible 
without its use. But when the use of the auto- 
mobile is coupled with the hobby of photography, 
I believe the acme of all pleasures is reached. 

We have always valued the use of our auto- 
mobiles very highly and have made it a point 
for a number of years to tour anywhere from 
3,000 to 5,000 miles each summer. This might 
cover a trip along the Pacific Coast from Canada 
to Mexico; a trip into Southern Utah and 
Arizona, or perhaps a trip to Yellowstone, or 
for that matter any place that fancy might 
dictate. Our greatest pleasure seems to be in 
heading the old car in some direction without 
previous thought or discussion, and then in let- 
ting nature take its course. 

Notwithstanding the pleasure we always de- 
rived from our cars we never really appreciated 
the beauties of the trips until we took up the 
study of photography. Instead of seeing the 
trip as a series of just roads and hills and remem- 
bering it by the troubles we had instead of the 
pleasures, we now see, and are on the constant 
lookout for, beautiful rocks, trees, mountains, 
or little bits of scenery that would have passed 
unnoticed were it not for our desire to build up 
our photographic records of the trip; and we 
remember each trip by the numerous pictures 
to be found in the albums which we keep—one 
for each trip. We have quite a number of them 
now and they are a source of constant pleasure 
to us and bring back the joys of each trip when- 
ever we care to look through them. 

Every year we come home with a feeling that 
we have now seen the finest, most beautiful 
place in the world. We thought that when 
we toured Yellowstone. We were sure of it 
when we toured the coast line of California long 
before the present good road was available. 
We had a one-way road with a two-way traffic, 
along the edge of the cliffs about a thousand 
feet above the ocean. Nearly everyone walked 


most of the time, except that the most venture- 
some individual in each car had to be prepared 
to make the heroic sacrifice while driving the car. 


My people all stuck to the car—the walking 
wasn’t good anyhow—or perhaps they had a lot 
of confidence in the driver. On a later trip we 
went through Zion Park, Bryce Canyon, and 
Grand Canyon. This trip convinced us beyond a 
doubt that we had then seen the most beautiful 
of all spots in the world; but we had not made 
our trip up through the Canadian Rockies, and 
now we are certain that this is the most beautiful 
trip of all. 

The tendency is to compare each beauty-spot 
with something already seen; and, if the wonders 
constantly increase, there is a corresponding 
increase in the pleasure derived. Usually, 
without disclosing to the family where we are 
going, I make a study of the trip and try to take 
in the scenes in the order of their merit, the 
poorer ones first. I missed it when we made 
the Grand Canyon trip. Je visited Bryce 
Canyon before visiting Grand Canyon. We 
should have seen them in the reverse order, 
because Grand Canyon did not appeal, except 
for magnitude, after seeing Bryce Canyon. 
Perhaps this was because it was cold and cloudy 
while we were there. It was in the latter part 
of August, but snow was on the ground. At 
least the coloring was not equal to Bryce Canyon 
and pictures were difficult to get. However, by 
going in the direction we took, we got the worst 
hills on the down grade; and where hills are 
hills, and a mile is a mile, and a road is but a 
trail or sometimes two trails that may or may 
not have a proper relationship to each other to 
match the automobile wheels, and where gasoline 
at any price, up to sixty cents a gallon, is half 
kerosene, the matter of down grade is quite a 
factor. Notwithstanding the comparative values 
of the scenes, when we go again, we are going 
to visit the parks in the same order, and shall 
hope for brighter weather when we visit the 
Grand Canyon. 

As I stated, our trip through the Canadian 
Rockies convinces us that we have now seen the 
most wonderful spot of all, and we have been 
tempted to submit some of our pictures made 
on this most delightful trip to and around Banff 
and Lake Louise. 

Realising that the best scenery is usually 
away from the better roads, we chose what we 
thought to be the worst road of all, up along the 
Canadian line. We found it—we were not 
greatly disappointed to find that the roadbed was 
rather good—a little dusty to be sure, but safe 
under all normal driving-conditions. The hills, 
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however, were immense after we crossed the 
Canadian border. At Osoyoos we started up 
about a ten per cent. grade. It seems impossible 
that a grade could be so steady and so steep 
and so long without taking us away up above 
the world—fifteen miles at least without a 
break, on the hot side of the mountain, with the 
sun beating down incessantly, one hundred and 
fifteen in the shade, more or less, with no water 
for the ‘‘old bus”. We were grateful that we had 
a sturdy Buick, because with our usual equip- 
age, which includes a Victrola, a pressure-cooker, 
and in fact nearly everything our hearts could 
desire but the piano and the cook-stove, no 
ordinary car would have been able to stand the 
strain. Then after we reached the top it seemed 
that we had accomplished nothing. Usually, 
when we climb a hill, we get somewhere; but 
climbing this hill only brought the opportunity 
of going down on the other side. Then, having 
reached the valley, we had still accomplished 
nothing, and there was nothing else to do but 
go up again. The second climb was worse, if 
such a thing were possible. Ordinarily, we make 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred miles a 
day. Our trip into Nelson that day was only a 
little over one hundred miles, but we worked 
hard all day to make it. There were only three 
hills, but they represented almost the entire 
distance; so you can rest assured that it was real 
labor all the time. At Nelson we drove aboard 
the big ferry, a boat which was to take us across 
Kootenay Lake. The boat has accommodations 
for forty or fifty cars and has two decks of 
staterooms. It was our first introduction to 
C. P. R. service and we found it delightful in the 
extreme. The boat pulled out early in the 
morning, just as we were getting up, and the 
trip down the lake to Kuskonook, a distance of 
forty or fifty miles through the heavily wooded 
country, was as interesting as anything could be. 
Just before noon we reached our destination and 
then hurried on to the parks, entering the 
so-called “iron gate’, Sinclair Canyon, just 
before twilight. This was the first opportunity 
to make a picture—in fact, the first scene that 
was sufficiently impressive in comparison with 
things seen on other trips to warrant stopping. 
But here the beauty and magnitude of the place 
tempted us to stop, climb up the cliffs, and 
try our luck at a picture. Needless to say, 
immediately we stopped; every other car that 
came along found it necessary to stop, also. 
The result was that nearly an hour was spent 
in trying to get a picture of the Canyon as near 
to natural conditions as possible. I realise that 
everyone hopes to get a touch of human appeal 
in his pictures, if possible; but nature-lovers, 


I believe, try their best to get the picture as near 
the natural state as possible, even to the extent 
of feeling that the telephone-poles along the 
road are undesirable. 

We made Vermillion Camp that night and 
again were greatly impressed with the service. 
The ladies in charge made each one of us feel 
that we were the only guests at the camp. 
The cabin that was provided for us was a work 
of art. The cabins are made of peeled logs and 
are representative of the highest type of pioneers’ 
cabins. Hudson Bay blankets adorned the beds, 
and hunting-scenes decorated the walls. Anyone 
who is blessed with the blood of the pioneers 
in his veins could not help but feel a natural 
tendency to draw up his chair beside the big 
open fireplace and sit there and muse about 
the past and the wonders that the pioneers 
through their efforts have opened up for us. 

Leaving Camp Vermillion in the morning we 
started in on the mountain-scenery that was to 
appeal to us so strongly during the next few 
days. Every little while a signpost would 
indicate a view. This, of course, necessitated 
stopping the car, putting up the old camera, 
and trying our luck at the particular scene that 
the signpost indicated as worth while. As the 
journey progressed we became more fed up on 
the scenery and, as travelers are prone to do, 
compared each new scene with the one just 
passed, with the result that many went by 
without much attention. 

Lake Louise was our next stop. We could not 
conceive of anything more beautiful than this 
lake with the large glacier at one end and the 
beautiful new hotel at the other. We found the 
glacier rather difficult to photograph. The 
separation of the top line of the glacier and the 
sky seemed impossible of accomplishment. We 
tried it both morning and evening without great 
success; but, even so, we were quite pleased 
with the result of our photographic effort—of 
the glacier and also with our reflection picture 
of the hotel, which has been the source of con- 
siderable pride to us not only because it stands 
out so nicely but because we were eager to get it 
as a memento of the wonderful visit we made. 

Quite a cosmopolitan crowd stops at the hotel, 
each one getting keen pleasure out of rubbing 
elbows with the élite—more likely others who 
are also getting pleasure out of rubbing elbows 
with those they think are the élite—but the 
effect is the same; they all enjoy it. Take it all 
in all, they are a jolly crowd and everybody 
seems not only to be having a good time but to 
be assisting others to enjoy themselves also. 
We were informed that this hotel is the most 
expensive hotel in the world; but although it is 
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true that it is not a place of moderate price, 
it is not an expensive hotel considering the 
service, the location of the institution, and 
the fact that it is open for such a short time 
each year. In fact, the rates are very reasonable. 

Lake Louise was maintained as our head- 
quarters while we visited two of the most beauti- 
ful places of all, Lake Moraine and Emerald 
Lake. Both of these lakes are surrounded by 
precipitous mountains and are of a very deep 
blue color, almost as deep a blue as our own 
Crater Lake in Oregon. They are not so large, 
however; but the mountains are much higher. 
We considered the reflections the most wonderful 
things of our entire trip. 

We had luncheon at Emerald Lake, and again 
we were particularly impressed with the interest 
taken in each visitor by the manager in charge. 
We also noticed that Emerald Lake service was 
just a little bit different from that of any of 
the other camps visited. The method of bringing 
in the food and serving it was quite unique for a 
camp. The waitresses brought the food in 
large tureens or on large platters, then trans- 
ferred it to the individual plates, after which it 
was served. Cutting it up, or separating the 
portions, in some instances seems to be quite a 
problem for them. While it wasn’t slow, it 
didn’t count much for speed. Speed was no 
object, however, and the charm of service fully 
compensated for any delay that might have 
occurred. The Emerald Lake camp was reached 
after a trip up through Yoho Park. An interest- 
ing feature of the side trip is Takkakaw Falls. 

The one portion of the road which was recom- 
mended to us as being particularly beautiful 
was the road through Kicking Horse Canyon to 
Golden, and this, in our mind, only serves to 
illustrate the fact that each portion of the park 
was wonderful until we saw something else 
which surpassed it in beauty. All of those 
people who came through the west entrance 
from Golden saw this part first and were very 
enthusiastic about the scenery. However, it 
didn’t appeal to us at all, after seeing the rest of 
the parks. It was just a long trip over a very 
good, though precipitous mountain-road. The 
scenery was excelled in almost any other part 
of the parks and was no better than that beside 
the mountain-roads which extend for miles 
along the highways of the Pacific Coast and 
which have no distinguishing name, not because 
the views are not beautiful but simply because 
the road-makers ran out of names on the more 
beautiful stretches and these just ordinarily 
beautiful places were accepted as matters 
of course. 

Our last day was spent at Banff. The charm 


of Banff is its wonderful hotel and its highly 
intensified Western town, evidently built up to 
the extremes of things to satisfy the Easterners’ 
ideas of what a wild and woolly Western town 


should be. The hotel is just on the edge of the 
town high up on the hillside overlooking a 
beautiful valley. Its particular charm is its 
furniture of antique design and the magnitude 
of its appointments. 

I am not going to tell much about the trip 
from Calgary around through Yellowstone and 
home. We were looking for bad roads and we 
found them. Gravel seems to be a rather scarce 
article for roadbeds and black loam might be 
fine for mud pies, but it makes a very uncertain 
foundation for a road, particularly after it has 
been well soaked with water and mixed for a 
few hours by the wheels of numerous auto- 
mobiles. The natives, being wise to road- 
conditions, hold up after a heavy rain. The 
tourists, however, feel equal to tackle anything 
and have a holy horror of stopping at the hotels 
of the smaller towns. Camping in wet weather 
has long since lost its attractiveness; and as long 
as the car seemed to be getting through, we were 
willing to stake our ability to overcome obstacles 
with the rest of them, and again we thanked our 
stars for the trusty Buick. Speed soon becomes 
a matter of no object. Watching ahead a mile 
or two to make sure that we would have a private 
rut to run in so that we could get by an approach- 
ing car when we reached it was the all-absorbing 
matter of interest. We got through the bad 
roads without a change of ruts, but became 
intensely interested three or four times in the 
antics of approaching cars, particularly when one 
set of wheels would show a decided tendency to 
look for low places or to follow a set of ruts not 
used by the other set of wheels and the car 
would go ‘“‘crab-wise”’, with the result that 
progress would be perhaps in the right direction 
but not in the direction the car pointed. It was 
surely no place for a nervous person, and those 
few people whom we met who were nervous 
appeared to be fit subjects for the first asylum 
they came to. Take it all in all, we enjoyed it; 
in fact, sometimes we traveled most of the night 
rather than delay the opportunity to go over 
some particularly wet and slippery bit of road. 
Of course, we might have been influenced quite a 
bit by the fact that camping places were not 
very attractive and there were no desirable 
hotels. In any case, we traveled during late 
hours over the wettest parts of the trip. We 
imagine that the roads are in pretty good shape, 
except following heavy rain, so that ordinarily 
a person making the trip could look forward to 
fairly good road-conditions. 
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Kicking Horse Canyon 
Sinclair Canyon 
Banff—View from Hotel 
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Mountains in Yoho Park 
In Yoho Park 
Mountains near Banff 
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All through Yellowstone Park and out toward 
the west entrance through Idaho, eastern Oregon, 
and Washington, we were favored with partic- 
ularly good roads; in fact four hundred miles a 
day is not unusual where a person is not bothered 
too much with luggage. Our longest day was 
four hundred and eighteen miles. The whole 
trip from Puget Sound over the longest, hardest 
route to Lake Louise, with ample time in the 
parks; out through Banff and Calgary, with a 
visit to Glacier National Park and Yellowstone; 
and then out through the west entrance and 
back to Puget Sound, required less than three 
weeks. At least 1,000 miles of the road was 
nearly perfect; half of it was of unusually good 
quality, and a small portion—probably one 
hundred and fifty miles, five per cent. of the 
entire distance, was difficult owing to the heavy 
rains. 

Home was a welcome place after three weeks 
of sight-seeing; in fact, the view from our own 
living-room appealed to us as just about equal 
to any of the things we had seen. There is Lake 
Washington within a stone’s throw, Mount 
Rainier just to the south, Mount Baker to the 
north, and the Cascades with Mt. Si just across 
the lake. What could be nicer? The trip was 
over. The youngsters disappeared in the lake 
within a few minutes after we reached home. 
We had a wonderful time, but the pleasures 
of our daily life were greatly intensified by the 
serene and certain knowledge that although it 
is all worth while, and we have to leave home to 
become fully aware and appreciative of it, 
the finest scenes in the world are duplicated in 
our own Puget Sound country. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS AND DIFFICULTIES 


Just a word or two about technical details 
and difficulties. I have adopted the policy of 
making all exposures one second, except where 
motion requires a shorter exposure. This serves 
to limit the number of factors which have to be 
considered in making the picture, as the only 
thing necessary to estimate is the size of the 
aperture. I find that the rapids or riffles, in 
river-scenes, require about 1/25 of a second 
F/4.5 and waterfalls about 1/50 of a second; 
but these are the only exceptions I make from 
my one-second exposure for landscapes. 

The sun was directly overhead when I was 
making the pictures of Takkakaw Falls. This 
reduced the light on the cliffs to such an extent 
that I felt it impossible to obtain results with 
an exposure of less than 1/25 of a second, even 
with the F/4.5 aperture; also such a small volume 
of water was going over the falls, and the falls 
looked so misty, that a shorter exposure still 


would not produce a display of fluffiness in 
the picture. 

Ordinarily, one-second exposures can be made 
in the northwest with the stop set at F/22; 
but frequently it has to be increased to as much 
as F/11. You will readily recognise that this is a 
much longer exposure than is usually considered 
necessary in the Eastern or Central States. 

We have what we designate as filtered sunshine 
here. The sun shines, but usually through a 
great deal of moisture. In fact, even when the 
sky is clear, I suspect there is an unusual amount 
of moisture in the air, and the intense brightness 
which is encountered in other places is very 
seldom met with. This, of course, serves to 
increase the required exposure on the Pacific 
Coast. Around the Grand Canyon or the parks 
in Southern Utah—Zion, Cedar Breaks, and 
Bryce Canyon—even though the sun is fre- 
quently very bright, there is so much red rock 
everywhere that at least four times the usual 
exposure is required, except with panchromatic 
plates. Nearly all tourists, returning from these 
parks, find their pictures are failures, This is 
due to the fact that they did not give considera- 
tion to the effect of the red coloring that is 
so prevalent. 

We also have the problem of haze. Usually it 
is smoke from the forest-fires; but frequently 
it is the natural result of the enormous distances. 
I have found that the No. 1 filter, manufactured 
by the Wellington & Ward people of Elstree, 
England, eliminates this very nicely. I call the 
filter I use for this purpose my “haze-filter’’. 
It does not penetrate the haze, but it does, 
clarify the picture. I used it for nearly every 
exposure made in the Canadian Rockies. I have 
discovered that filters increase in intensity with 
the decrease in the size of the apertures. This 
haze-filter, looking down on a fog-bank, will 
absolutely clarify it if an F/32 stop is used, but 
will leave quite a bit of the fog in the picture 
if the F/4.5 stop is used. I have never seen this 
feature mentioned in connection with the use of 
filters; but I noticed it some time ago when 
photographing an ocean-sunset through a fog- 
bank. When I am able to devote some time to 
experimental work, I am going to determine 
just the extent to which I am correct in the 
above statement. 

I have never found a graduated filter desirable, 
notwithstanding the fact that many of my 
pictures are mountain-scenes, and it seems 
necessary to use a filter in order to separate the 
snowy mountain-peaks from the blue sky. The 
haze-filter, at small aperture, works very well 
for this; but a graduated filter is of no use if it is 
desired to use a very small aperture, because the 
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range of increase between the thinnest part 
of the filter that is being used and the thickest 
part that is being used does not give a sufficient 
variation to produce a noticeable effect on the 
negative. I have found the graduated filter 
effective where large apertures are being used; 
but then I lose my detail, and, inasmuch as I 
have a small camera, size 314 by 414, and make 
enlargements up to 14 by 17 inches, it is essential 
that I have all of the detail possible. My camera 
is the Ica Trona, equipped with the Carl Zeiss 
F/4.5 lens. 

I devoted considerable thought and care to the 
separation of the glacier and the sky when 
photographing Lake Louise, using both the 
haze-filter and the usual sky-filter, as well as 
depending entirely on the sky-rendering features 
of the film alone. When the development had 
been completed, it seemed that my best negative 
was obtained without a filter. I have wondered 
if I made an error in my record of the exposure. 
I doubt it, however, as I am quite accurate 
about such things This certainly speaks well 
for the films I used. 

My preference is plates; but owing to my 
inability to keep the dust away from them when 
traveling in an automobile, I use film-pack 
almost exclusively. Dust just seems to work 
into the plateholders in spite of anything I can 
do, and each spot of dust leaves a blemish on the 
negative which, when enlarged, might increase 
even to the size of a pinhead; this, of course, 
spoils the picture. If the dust happens to be in 
place while the exposure is being made, it leaves 
an unexposed part on the negative, which I am 
unable to correct. Dust entering after exposure 
I find can usually be removed; but my per- 
centage of failures, where plates are used, is so 
great that I am inclined to discontinue their 
use. I am going to make one more experiment, 
however, before finally discontinuing the use of 
plates. I just learned that people operating air 
brushes use a frisket paper which has a sticky 
substance on one side. They use it to paste over 
portions of the article being painted to protect 
that portion from the paint. I understand that 
it can be removed without in any way harming 
the article to which it has been attached. I am 
going to try pasting this paper over the cracks 
of the plateholders in an endeavor to see if I can 
eliminate the dust. After everything else is said 
and done, I really believe the most fascinating 
thing about photography is the solving of 
problems—the overcoming of obstacles—and 
this is just one of the problems which I have 
been unable to solve satisfactorily. 

I also have difficulty with my film-packs. 
I have not found the films of popular American 


manufacturers sufficiently orthochromatic or 
snappy enough to satisfy my needs, and have 
been using the Agfa film-packs. I find that they 
work very satisfactorily, with the exception that 
I am unable to eliminate stress-marks; these 
are not noticeable in the contact prints, but on a 
large enlargement they stand out like telephone- 
wires. Easily fifty per cent. of my pictures will 
not stand enlarging to the size I wish, simply 
on account of these lines which persist in appear- 
ing on the films. The Agfa people recently 
changed their style of pack and apparently 
loosened up the films, so that I am not having 
so much difficulty as formerly; but I am not 
as yet receiving entire satisfaction. 

I use the Imperial M. Q. formula exclusively, 
for both negative and prints, with the exception 
that I use 22 to 30 grains of bromide potassium 
instead of the 2.25 grains their formula calls for. 
I imagine they placed their decimal point in the 
wrong place when they calculated this formula. 

I get quite a little pleasure from trying the 
plates of different manufacturers. My first 
experiences were with the Wratten Panchromatic 
plate; but the manufacturers became so careless 
in the thickness of the glass they used, and so 
many plates were not usable at all or were 
usable only with difficulty, that I discontinued 
the use of these plates a number of years ago. 
I find most of the plates are good if used properly, 
but I frequently have a great deal of difficulty 
finding out how to use them. So many of the 
manufacturers seem to consider their compara- 
tive speeds or the particular uses to which they 
are best adapted as a secret that I frequently 
waste a whole box of plates and have to spend 
many holidays trying one at a time before I 
ultimately discover the secret. I have been 
finding the Imperial plates and the Wellington & 
Ward plates very satisfactory. I have not, how- 
ever, given the plates of American manufacturers 
a very extensive trial. 

[We believe that our readers will agree that 
Mr. Racine has given us a splendid photographic 
travel article. Such contributions are not only 
interesting but practical and inspirational in 
character. The products of the leading manu- 
facturers are given a test on such a trip that is 
valuable for all concerned. However, it should 
not be assumed that Mr. Racine’s comments are 
final. They are, so far as his own needs are 
concerned; but others using the material which 
Mr. Racine finds unsuited to his requirements 
might obtain just the results that they are 
after. In short, we owe it to ourselves and to 
good photography to determine what equipment 
and material gives us the pictures we like. It 
is no reflection to state our preference —Ep1Tor.] 
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Pinhole Photography with a Lens 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


or lensless photography 
ey has, from time to time, received 
favorable recognition from certain 
camerists, but the method has, 
@ perhaps, never been very generally 
pe Accustomed as we are to the lens- 
made picture, possibly it seemed that something 
more was to be desired. It recently occurred 
to the writer that some advantage might be 
gained if the pinhole-method was utilised to 
extend the usual limitations of a lens, and experi- 
ments of an interesting nature followed. Very 
little is required in the way of preparation; and 
so this broadcast may serve to interest others 
with the possibilities along this line. 

Using, as in the present instance, a pinhole 
in connection with a small lens of five-inch focus, 
definition of a pleasing and variable quality is to 
be had over a considerable range of bellows- 
extension. Practical use can be made of this 
to provide added facilities for certain kinds of 
work, particularly in the absence of a battery of 
lenses designed to cover all emergencies. <A 
beginning was made with a number of test- 
exposures between 314 and 10 inches bellows- 
extension. It did not seem necessary to use 
this method at the normal focus of the lens, 
and this was omitted. However, on the one 


FIGURE 1 


hand a wide-angle image of good range and 
quality is obtainable for an occasional interior, 
or some extended subject, and, on the other, 
a long focus for pictorial expression and distant 
objects. If used understandingly, this proposed 
method is capable of introducing a softness not 
unlike that of a soft-focus lens or a practically 
sharp image at will. Definition is controlled by 
using different sizes of pinholes, just as in normal 
work. The following effect is secured when using 
No. 7 pinhole. At ten inches a slight diffusion is 
apparent (see illustration). It is not pronounced, 
and the detail is in no way affected. From 
this point the definition rapidly gains in sharpness 
as the lens nears normal focus. The same applies 
to the wide-angle adjustment. Between the 
four-inch and about the seven- to eight-inch 
extensions, the image produced is practically 
sharp, although, fortunately, not of a wiry sharp- 
ness. As above mentioned, these conditions may 
be altered as desired, by using larger or smaller 
pinholes. 

There being no limitations in the matter of 
focus, the size of the image can be adjusted 
exactly as desired, which is some little gain over 
a convertible lens. That obtained by the lens 
mentioned at ten inches is, of course, just double 
normal focus. A word of caution in connection 
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Without pinhole. Same position No. 7 pinhole and 334 inches No. 7 pinhole and 8% inches 


as other two pictures bellows extension 


bellows extension 
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FIGURE 2 CHARLES A. HARRIS 


Upper: Normal focus without pinhole 1/25 second at F/8 


Lower: Same position, the pinhole with bellows draw of 334 inches 
extension. Exposure 20 seconds 


with the wide-angle adjustment: While sometimes measures 1/45 of an inch. Take one of these 
desirable, it is best not to rack the lens from a and push it through a rubber-eraser or a cork, 
central position with the film or it may not so that it may be held firmly in one position. 
cover, and so produce blank corners. Although Next take a piece of black paper, such as sensitive 
the definition is good, there is a limit beyond materials are wrapped in, and carefully push 
which the lens does not cover the plate, and this down over the needle. Hold the paper 
this can only be found by trial, as lenses differ firmly to the eraser, and with a safety-razor 
in angle of view. blade cut away the burr that is formed. Then 

The following details are similar to those press down the edges so that any strands of 
contributing to the lensless system. To begin fiber may not protrude. A smooth, round 
with, it is essential that the size of the pinhole— opening with clean, sharp edges is the desider- 
which is made with a needle—be ascertained. atum for all pinhole work. Pity, one cannot 
The No. 7 or No. 8 may be indicated as practical buy them scientifically made! Instead of the 
for average work. Needles of different make, ordinary black paper, an improvement might 
by the way, do not always conform in size, result if one should come across a smooth-finish 
number for number. But in the present case, paper of better quality that is sufficiently opaque. 
a No. 7 is being considered. These last, if laid Try a piece of the red-and-black safety paper 
side by side closely in contact, will run forty- that comes with some brands of roll-film. This 
five to an inch, and consequently each needle paper stop is now cut to fit into the lens-mount 
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FIGURE 3 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


Using No. 7 pinhole at double normal focus, 10 inches draw for 5-inch lens 


and is best adjusted in contact with the back 
of the diaphragm, so as not to interfere with the 
shutter-blades, which open and close the lens. 
Care should be taken also to center the pinhole 
with the regular diaphragm-opening. 

Now mark upon the camera-bed the position 
for various extensions; for example, 314-334—4— 
7-814 and 10 inches. The extension must be 
known in order to estimate exposure. This 
can be done by first marking, with the aid of the 
lens, the five-inch position and measuring the 
others from this. No focusing is required; but 
before inserting the pinhole in the lens, locate 
the image on the groundglass by setting the 
regular diaphragm at the smallest stop—in my 
case F/45, which for most subjects will afford 
sufficient illumination—and the definition is 
clear enough for the purpose at any given exten- 
sion. With exceptional cases, like a poorly 
lighted interior, the lens could be used at normal 
focus with a large stop for locating the view, 
provided the exact amount included upon the 
film is not essential. This would be safe only 
for the wide-angle adjustment, which includes 
more of the subject than would the normal focus. 

Everything now being ready, what exposure 
shall be given? The F-system, which is most 
generally in use, expresses the ratio existing 
between the focal length of the lens and the effec- 
tive aperture. The effective aperture depends 
upon the construction of the lens and may 


not in every case agree with the area of the 
diaphragm-opening; yet, if we use in our calcula- 
tions the diameter of the lens-stop, it will closely 
approximate. Exposure for the pinhole is found 
in the same manner as with the regular stops. 
The following is a simple and easy rule to remem- 
ber: Exposure varies as to the squares of the 
F-values; and it follows that if the shutter is set 
at stop F/16, the exposure is four times that of 
F/8, since 16 x 16 or 256 is four times as great 
as 8 x 8 or 64. 

Supposing that we now get out the exposure- 
meter and for a given subject have ascertained 
that with stop F/8 the exposure should be 1/25 
of a second. With this as a working-basis, the 
following will illustrate how it works out. The 
value of the pinhole at 334-inch extension proved 
to be F/168.7, and the exposure eighteen seconds. 
In like manner, the 84-inch extension is valued 
at F/382.5 and the exposure ninety-one seconds. 
On general principles, avoid under-exposure; and, 
if there is any doubt, the tendency should be to 
give a little more than the exact exposure calls 
for. Thirty seconds added to a two-minute 
exposure is only one-fourth more; so the risk 
of overdoing things is not great. The principal 
drawback in pinhole-work is, of course, the 
exposure-time; but for wide-angle work, the time 
is really negligible, and for the narrow angle 
many subjects can be safely negotiated. Besides, 
it will rest one’s nerves these days to take time 
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and be leisurely. However, the time may be 
reduced about one-half from the figures given 
by using super-speed films or fast plates. An 
average long-focus lens may be considered one 
whose focal length is equal to one and one-half 
times the plate length; or by some, even two 
times is preferred for pictorial and portrait work. 
For the 344x4% size, which is under con- 
sideration, a lens working at a distance of about 
seven inches would probably be suitable for 
average long-focus work; and the exposure for 
this with super-speed films, about thirty seconds 
for well-lighted landscapes. A slight movement 


F/8, which is in round numbers 1,550. This 
remainder is then divided by 24 to convert it 
into seconds, and the exposure required is sixty- 
two seconds. 

For convenience, this should be figured out 
for each different extension to be used and 
the results preserved in a notebook for ready 
reference. These figures can be calculated from 
an average exposure at F’/8, as above illustrated, 
and any variation from this is easily estimated 
without the necessity to go through the whole 
formula. 

The illustrations are from straight prints made 


THE COURTYARD 


of foliage, if not too near, is not fatal, and it often 
helps the general effect. Owing to the time it 
takes to record an object of any kind, a passing 
figure, while in motion, makes no impression 
whatever. This may serve to counteract impa- 
tience when figures intrude. 

To recapitulate, taking the seven-inch exten- 
sion for an example: First find the F-value of 
the pinhole by dividing the focal length, or, in 
this case, the bellows-extension, by the diameter 
of the lens-stop. Answer F/315. 

Second, to find the exposure when 1/25 of 
a second at F/8 is correct, divide the square of 
the F-value obtained above by the square of 
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by contact. Negatives are made on Portrait 
Cut-Film Par Speed. 

[It has never been our pleasure to meet Mr. 
Harris personally; but through the years we 
have corresponded with him until we feel that 
Mr. Harris is one of the best friends we have out 
in California. He is always sending in helpful 
items, kindly suggestions and constructive 
criticisms which mark him a lover of all that is 
best in photography. He enjoys leaving the 
beaten path and exploring the byways, photo- 
graphically and otherwise. His article will be 
appreciated by those who like to do something 
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THE CATALINA CHAMPION, GEORGE YOUNG 


THOMAS PHILLIPS 


In describing this photograph from the editor’s viewpoint, it has action in it. It contains 
personality, and inclusion of life. Young is the heart of the subject. Not used to publicity, 
his face registers embarrassment at the sight of the curious crowd. This photograph was 
“red hot’, the week of January 15, 1927. It is “dead stuff” now, because it is over two years 


old. The Channel swim was of nation-wide interest. 
and is filed in the “morgue’’. 


The photograph is of historical value 


Press-Photography and Newspaper Reporting 


THOMAS PHILLIPS 


HAVE come in contact with numer- 
ous ambitious amateurs and find 
that many are eager to obtain a 
4) position on a newspaper. Mislead- 
ing advertisements and accounts 
72 some ete have created some erro- 
neous beliefs among these would-be press- 
photographers. They think that press-photo- 
graphy is haphazard and is dependent solely on 
luck. I thought this same thing. I lasted only 
sixty days on my first newspaper-job. It was a 
friend on another newspaper who showed me 
what I did not know. I had quit a good posi- 
tion in a commercial studio to get this newspaper 
job, but I did not know how to apply photo- 
graphy to the newspaper angle. 

The way this friend instructed me was like out- 
lining a short course in newspaper-reporting. In 
his lecture he explained to me that the essentials 
of good press-photography were the combining 
of the simple fundamentals of newspaper report- 
ing with the technique of photography. My 
former employer warned me it was a “hard old 
game”, and I found out that he told the truth. 
The press-photographer does the same thing 


with his camera that the reporter does with his 
typewriter. After reading this, you will find 
that press-photography cannot be learned in a 
week. A good press-photographer is a specialist 
in this branch. 

He must be an expert in reflex camera work, 
developing ultra-rapid plates, and enlarging 
from wet negatives on glossy bromide paper. 
If he has served an apprenticeship under a 
competent photographer, it will prove valuable 
to him the rest of his days. He should be able 
to hold down an operator’s job in a commercial 
studio. His brain must be an encyclopedia of 
exposure-secrets. He must have had experi- 
ence with ultra-rapid flashpowders. Normal 
is seldom used by the _press-photographer. 
I was used to exposing slow cut-film with normal 
flashlight powder. Changing to ultra-rapid 
plates (500 H. & D.) and using ultra-rapid 
flashpowders, I returned with over-exposed 
negatives. Ultra-rapid plates are peculiar; 
the press-photographer must be able to master 
them in the developer. With News Bromide 
and Gevaert’s Extra-Vigorous glossy bromide 
on the market, he can select his enlarging paper 
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and get about the same quality as the commercial 
photographer does with contact printing-papers. 

Accuracy is most important. The _press- 
photographer must get exactly what he was sent 
after, and get it right. Names, figures, locations, 
and addresses must be exact and spelled cor- 
rectly. If a reporter accompanies him, it is the 
reporter’s duty. If not, he must do some simple 
newspaper-reporting. If he does not know, he 
must ask plenty of questions. 

Number the plateholders. When you reload, 
mark with a pencil on the plate a number corre- 
sponding with the number on the holder. This 
greatly helps at some event where you make 


minutes after he arrives at the darkroom is 
what puzzles the novice. This is accomplished 
by having a correctly exposed negative developed 
in an energetic developer about four to six 
minutes. In a saturated fixing-solution, it is 
fixed just long enough to allow enlarging from a 
wet negative. It is returned to the fixing-and- 
washing processes after the enlargement is made. 
Enlarging is by high-intensity arc-light. Glossy 
bromide, if exposed correctly, does not take 
over two minutes for developing. After a quick 
wash, it is squeezed between two blotters and 
given to the artist damp. All the while an 
anxious editor is at your heels rushing you. 


CORNER STONE CEREMONIES, HARDING MEMORIAL 


about twenty-five exposures, each a different sub- 
ject and with different names. 

Rapidity is second. The reporter is expected 
to get to the assigned place, get all the facts, 
and return as quickly as possible. He types off a 
story with speed, so that it can be edited. They 
expect the same thing of the photographer. 
If he has enough technical knowledge of photo- 
graphy, he can do it. It is the photographer 
on the big metropolitan daily who has to “step 
on it”. On the papers that put an issue out 
about every hour during the day, “dead line” 
is one hour, five minutes, for the Art Department. 
The engraver is allowed fifty minutes, the photo- 
grapher fifteen minutes. In a commercial studio, 
the average worker uses that length of time for 
the negative alone. How the press-photographer 
can give the retoucher an enlargement fifteen 


THOMAS PHILLIPS 


If things like this “‘get your goat”, do not think 
of working on a newspaper. You must have 
the most patient nerves and be able to do good 
work under the most rushing conditions. 

The news-photograph is different from the 
usual run of photographs. You must have 
ability to see and understand what has news- 
value. Plenty of imagination and a creative 
mind is essential. You must have that instinct 
to foresee something that has not yet happened 
and that which is going to be most interesting. 
Place yourself as a reader. If I were reading 
the paper, what would be the most interesting 
to me? This is called an “eye for pictures”’. 

At the public library you will find plenty of 
books on newspaper reporting which are instruc- 
tive. Study the chapter on human interest. 
This is what attracts the readers. They are 
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eager to see or hear of what is going on, what 
has happened, and what is new or novel. They 
wish to know all about prominent persons. 
You must compose the subject so that the reader 
will get a visual conception of what was going on. 
Each of the fundamentals necessary to make a 
story interesting can be applied to photography. 

You must be a reliable worker. Bad health 
and bad personal habits should not be allowed 
to keep you from working steadily. When you 
leave on an assignment, the editor earnestly 
expects you to come back with a good negative. 
Nobody else was sent out on that assignment, 
and the responsibility is entirely on you. There 
are no retakes in the newspaper game. It surely 
hurts an editor to see a competitive paper get a 
good picture and his paper fail. Excuses will 
not get you anywhere on a newspaper. For 
every excuse the editor has an answer. 

With lens F/2.5, plates 700 H. & D., focal-plane 


shutters, and ultra-rapid flashpowders, the 
press-photographer can do what the average 
photographer considers impossible. If your 
work is an example of poor craftsmanship, you 
will be classed a poor photographer. You must 
keep your eyes open and be quick to learn. 
The average editor is a keen student of human 
nature and can soon tell whether you will get 
anywhere on a newspaper or not. 

You will find the daily routine of a press- 
photographer to be radically different from that 
of the portrait or commercial studio. Press- 
photographers write their stories usually in good 
English, yet they talk to each other, using much 
slang. You will have to learn the meaning of 
editorial slang, such as “‘morgue”’, “dope”, 
“hackneyed theme’, “still action”, “patch and 
fake”, “beat”, “dead stuff,” and “appeal”’. 
These are common words used in describing 
news-photographs. 


My Favorite Camera 
ROBERT T. POUND 


MOR in a title may be uninten- 
tional, as it is in this case. My 
fj! business is raising bulls; photo- 
By} graphy is my hobby. If I scraped 
fos eS) my shelves and my past experience 
with a fine-tooth comb, only one other camera 
than the one hereafter described could possibly 
be produced. 

It is evident that my experience as an owner 
of cameras is very limited, yet, because of one 
reason, and one only, I may claim to be able to 
offer information on the subject of satisfactory 
cameras. That reason is simply this: I am 
satisfied with the camera I have. 

Before buying this phenomenal box of all 
trades, I owned a vest-pocket camera that was 
just that, and no more—vest-pocket. The 
pictures were not big enough as contact views, 
and the enlargements had to be enlarged too 
much for their own best quality. 

In my next equipment, I decided to get a 
camera that would make speed-pictures. The 
contact pictures must be big enough to be seen 
plainly. The lens must be an anastigmat. The 
outfit must be capable of making large pictures 
of small things, such as crickets in their natural 
size. It must be capable of making good-sized 
pictures of mountains fifteen miles distant—the 
ever-changing Snowy Mountains in Montana 
are just that far from my home. Hardest 
specification of all, the camera I wanted was 


obliged to be able to make accurate cattle- 
pictures. 

The foregoing list of specifications ought to be 
good for at least one smile from any professional 
photographer. The human hand and the engine 
lathe are man’s most versatile machines—which 
is no reason for expecting one camera to fill every 
requirement. 

Then too, I wanted an extremely portable 
outfit, with a very small bellows area. A long 
bellows is a nuisance in a country where the wind 
may blow steadily for days on end. In order to 
carry the camera on horseback, it had to be light 
in weight and small in size. 

My specification appeared idiotic, as well as 
impossibly expensive. The outfit finally obtained 
was the result of a year’s spare time study. For 
that reason a description of its choice and its 
abilities may be of some help to others. As it is 
not necessary to buy everything at once, the cost 
may be spread out over several years, each year 
marking some addition to an ideal which has 
been previously thought out, and is therefore 
capable of complete and satisfactory fulfillment. 

The various requirements of photographing 
cattle and other animals—wild as well as tame— 
almost instantly narrowed the field to some form 
of reflecting camera. For most amateurs this 
type of camera has one great value—it can be 
focused and the picture composed with the 
greatest accuracy. Professional photographers 
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A SERIOUS PROBLEM 
DAISIE B. CHAPELL 
HONORABLE MENTION—INDOOR GENRES 
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may, through practice, become so experienced 
that focusing becomes automatic; but amateurs 
who, as I do, make no pictures for a week or two, 
inevitably lose the knack of focusing and obtain- 
ing proper composition and exposure. In such 
a case, one might as well not expose the film, 
unless it is merely of a subject later to remind 
one of something to talk about. 

The exposure problem can be settled by the 
use of some reliable exposure-meter. If neces- 
sary, I should buy that first and get the camera 
later. A reflecting camera settles the composi- 
tion and focusing part. Please note that my 
idea throughout was to obtain an outfit that 
would produce satisfactory results even if it were 
not operated often enough to give the necessary 
knack. Mr. Clifton Adams of the National 
Geographic Magazine staff has by long practice 
become able to work his 5 x 7 Graphic practically 
without reference to focusing or exposure. The 
camera has in effect become an extension of his 
hand and brain, with enviable results. We can- 
not all reach such a standard while earning our 
daily bread by other means. 

The reflecting camera selection finally forced 
me to settle on the Graflex. Foreign cameras 
may be excellent; but I believe “Made in 
America” is equal to any. 

The larger Graflexes were too cumbersome and 
expensive for my use; therefore, 314 x 4144 was 
the size finally decided upon. This enlarges to 
5 x7 with little loss of brilliance, if the negative 
is any good. There was a Graflex of this size 
which had a long-bellows draw, and which 
could be fitted with separable lenses. This 
model would then have been able to fill my 
requirements of close-up and distant work. 
However, it was bulkier than I wished, and the 
bellows would have been badly shaken in our 
winter-winds; so the final choice narrowed to an 
Auto Graflex without revolving back. This was 
the smallest and lightest machine of the size and 
type wanted, unless one of the foreign folding 
reflexes had been chosen. 

My choice was fitted with a Kodak anastigmat 
of 5'%-inch focal length; but it was neither 
capable of close-up nor distant work. There 


are several supplementary lenses on the market 


which can be slipped over one’s regular lens, thus 
increasing the size of very near objects. I 
obtained the largest one that would fit inside the 
Graflex lens recess, and then fitted the supple- 
mentary lens with a mount that would hold it 
on the regular lens. By getting a larger size 
enlarging-lens than the camera called for, it is 
possible to eliminate some defects in these low- 
priced supplementary lenses by using only the 
center portion. The camera complete was now 


capable of focusing on objects within a few 
inches, and would bring them up to full size with 
a satisfactory degree of sharpness when stopped 
below F/8. 

This supplementary lens idea was not so satis- 
factory on the distant pictures. It simply was 
not sharp enough, and the resulting picture was 
not enlarged sufficiently for my purpose. My 
original intention was to fit one of the Dall- 
meyer telephoto lenses; but there was not suffi- 
cient bellows draw for efficient use of most of 
these lenses, nor could the old type of telephoto 
lens be employed for the same reason. 

Considerable scouting about, involving the 
writing of dozens of letters, and at last the 
carrying of the camera to Chicago on a cattle- 
train, resulted in the purchase of a Zeiss Magnar 
lens. This lens, of eighteen inches equivalent 
focal length, was mounted on a separate lens 
board, so that it could be used instead of the 
regular Kodak anastigmat simply by removing 
one lens-board with its attendant lens and sub- 
stituting the other. There might be some diffi- 
culty in doing this with the new type Graflexes. 

My lens-equipment was now complete. The 
addition of a Wratten G-filter for distant moun- 
tain views—I have made satisfactory pictures 
of mountains eighty miles distant—a K-1 filter 
for close work, and an Agfa filter for color-plates 
made a good choice of accessories. 

With the equipment noted, I am able to 
photograph practically everything, from color- 
plates of cattle and full-size pictures of horned 
toads to large images of distant cloud-capped 
snow-peaks. The outfit is compact, light, and 
easily carried. It will not make pictures of high 
buildings, for there is no rising-and-falling front. 

I tried making pictures requiring long expo- 
sures on a windy day, with the camera mounted 
on an ordinary jointed tripod; but I soon dis- 
covered that the only thing that would hold 
steady under such conditions was a jointless sur- 
veyor’s tripod. Using that tripod and the long- 
focus lens, some remarkable sunsets were obtained 
on color plates. 

Time-and-temperature developing of cut-film in 
trays with pyro pleases me best in a freezing 
darkroom with oil-light, and no water except in a 
bucket. 

For my work, under my conditions, the outfit 
described is entirely satisfactory. As an invest- 
ment it has paid for all operating costs from 
pictures sold. My work must be done in spare 
time—very spare time! Perhaps I shall never 
reach the state of mind necessary to win one of 
the Puoto—-Era contests; but in the meantime 
I have a camera which is able to do the work 
and a hobby that pays its way. 
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CLOUD-MASS BEHIND LONG’S PEAK 


FRANK V. O0’CONNER 


Tinted Blueprints 


FRANK V. O’CONNER 


T was a gorgeous afternoon in the 
month of July. A party of us 
were motoring in a “taxi” from the 
university town of Boulder, Colo., 
to Estes Park. Luncheon had been 
served at Burns Wills Resort, and now the sun 
had advanced far enough in its westerly course 
to cast shadows on the peaks, throwing the 
more precipitous ones into complete silhouette. 
Entrancing scenery was constantly presenting 
itself; but on this sort of trip, where the driver is 
thoroughly “fed up” on scenery and a time- 
schedule is observed, it is impossible to halt 
at every odd tree or picturesque rock, and one 
must be prepared to catch his exposures on 
the fly. 

We were going along thoroughly satisfied with 
things as they were when, suddenly emerging 
from a wooden section, we came upon a most 
dazzling ‘“‘contra-jour” study. A wonderful 
cloud mass was climbing out from behind Longs 
Peak, now in deep shade. In the foreground a 
flower-studded stretch of green led past wooded 
sections into a blue-toned middle distance. The 


effect was so wonderful that we demanded an 
immediate halt and hopped out with our photo- 


graphic equipment long before the driver acceded 
to our plea. By the time he had backed up to 
our location we had already made our set-up 
and completed the exposure, all with ray-filter 
and suitable exposure—and a prayer for success. 

Home again in Chicago, the film underwent 
the orthodox manipulation and turned out well 
enough. A few prints were made; but while 
they were rich in a good range of tones, something 
seemed to be lacking despite our experiments 
on several makes and grades of papers. 

It then occurred to us that perhaps, after all, 
the missing factor was color. So out came one 
of our several sets of colors and the experiment 
continued. But, as before, we met with dis- 
appointment; the sky, apparently well toned 
in the print, now became a dirty blue-gray 
instead of the living blue of nature. The trees, 
too, lacked that quality we so distinctly remem- 
bered and yearned for. So the negative was 
filed away. 

Recently I had a little time on my hands. 
The warm spring sunlight invited the making 
of some new prints for my “Blue Book”, a col- 
lection of studies in ordinary blueprint mounted 
on white pages. In the midst of this work, I 
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THE DISTANT MOUNTAIN-PEAK 
FRANK V. O0’CONNER 


came across my “prize” negative again, and 
almost at the same time turned up a pair of 
old blueprints on which I had experimented 
with colors. Like Hemlock Jones, I had a great 
little idea which caused a setback for the Blue 
Book. A blueprint of the Western negative 
was soon made, washed, and dried, and out 
came the little old color-box once more. This 
time we worked with deep yellow and shades of 
red. The blue being strong in the print, we had 
to use the yellow rather freely to produce the 
proper tint for grass and foliage, accenting it 
somewhat where the sunlight effect was needed. 
Strong color was applied only to the foreground. 
The yellow was diluted more and more as we 
worked into the distant planes, so that at the 
mountain-base the foliage was the hazy blue of 
the original. A light wash of red was worked 
in on the peak, where the sunlight appeared. 
A very weak wash was applied to the clouds. 
Strong red, orange, and yellow brought out the 
flowers, as needed in the foreground to provide 
proper balance. 

The results were encouraging, and two other 
subjects were tinted with fair success. Other 
pictures did not work out well at all, leading to 


THE SHELYERED MOUNTAIN-LAKE 
FRANK V. 0’CONNER 


the conclusion that where shadows are too short 
a blueprint is often too blue. Long shadows, 
suggesting gobs of blue against yellow sunlight, 
a nicely graded sky with possibly a few clouds, 
obtained by the use of a K-2 or similar filter, 
a bluish distance with a colorful, interesting 
foreground—these seem necessary for the success 
of this scheme of mine. Then a reference to 
some good color-plate reproductions such as 
can be found in the National Geographic magazine 
from time to time, and you have the basis of 
the color-scheme. 

The tinted blueprint may not be my own 
original idea; but I have never seen it described. 
I first thought of it several years ago; but the 
subjects I worked with were not suited to the 
process, and I did not try further. I have in 
mind some experiments with bromoil—in blue— 
and blue-toned bromide prints to be tried when 
we next have the opportunity. 

The prints above described received such 
favorable comment from artist friends of mine 
that I felt I must show them to Mr. Beardsley; 
and he in turn suggested this article. This 
being my first experience with cold type, I trust 
that the ideas may be favorably received and 
further developed by others more capable than 
I am as a writer and photographer. 


A Message for us All 


Youru is not a time of life—it is a state of 
mind. . . . It is a temper of the will, a quality 
of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions. 
It is a freshness of the deep springs of life. Youth 
means a predominance of courage over timidity, 
of the appetite of adventure over love of ease. 
This often exists in a man of fifty more than in a 
boy of twenty. Nobody grows old by merely 
living a number of years. People grow old by 
deserting their ideals. . . . 

‘Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every 
being’s heart the love of wonder, the amazement 
at the stars and the starlike things and thoughts, 
the undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing 
childlike appetite for what next, and the joy 
in the game of life. You are as young as your 
faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young as 
your hope, as old as your despair. In the central 
place of your heart there is a wireless station. 
So long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, 
cheer, grandeur, courage, and power from the 
earth, from men, and from the infinite, so long 
are you young.” 

International Paper Monthly. 
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On Being One of the Crowd 


CLARENCE PONTING 


VS) Nh HEN we were very young, we 
m \ used to think how nice it would be 
to possess knowledge—to make no 

ave 


mistakes. When we grow older 
we wish we could be young again, 
with all the world before us. The craftsman 
does not sigh for the things at which he is an 
expert. Dexterity of hand is his, and so the 
glamour is gone. It is only necessary to desire a 
thing sufficiently for its accomplishment. And 
then the glory turns to dust and ashes! 

Believe me, it is much more pleasurable to be 
one of the crowd; to be able to go out with the 
camera without knowing where you are going, 
or what you will photograph. The world is 
yours, and you will be able to enjoy every 
minute of the day, considering the possibilities 
of the compositions which will come your way. 

I never know what my bag of exposures will be 
at the end of the day. I am not such a fool as to 
specialise in any one subject. The world is very 
beautiful, and will provide more pictures in one 
day than I could possibly make on the plates 
in my case. 

The pictorial worker will, thanks to his enthusi- 
asm, tramp miles and miles in the hope of pro- 
ducing something better than his previous efforts. 

The snapshooter does not work in this exhaust- 
ing fashion. He never troubles as to the choice 
of backgrounds, lightings, or the irritating 
little things which make or mar an exhibition- 
picture. If he sees something he should like to 
photograph, snap goes his shutter, no matter 
what the light, speed of film, or aperture of the 
lens. What a lovely hobby photography can be 
in the hands of such an amateur! To be satisfied 
with a photo-finished print the size of a visiting 
card—oh, lucky man! 

Don’t you sometimes envy him his freedom 
from the hard-and-fast rules of composition, 
massing, and lighting which you have made as a 
rod for your back? I wonder, should we enjoy 
our photography more if we could ruthlessly cut 
out these arbitrary rules, or, better still, work 
without having ever known them? 

We are taught to cultivate this picture-finding 
instinct by the careful study of the work of 
acknowledged experts. By so doing are we not 
stifling the effort’ toward original work? By 


imbibing the teachings of these craftsmen, we 
are unconsciously inclined to become copyists 
rather than producers of original work. We go 
about looking for the class of subjects which 
will conform to the rules laid down by these 


experts, and, when found, try our best to make 
it as like that of the masters as we possibly can. 

I am not at all sure that it would not be 
productive of better work if we ceased to study 
the masters of photography—never see an 
exhibition, portfolio, or reproductions of any 
of the results produced by the experts. Some of 
this work is productive of more harm than good, 
for there can be no gainsaying that a great deal 
of the work at the exhibitions follows the modern 
cult of the ugly. 

Although their authors will not admit the 
fact, many of these “masterpieces” had the 
foundation of their being in a hurried snapshot 
which was never intended for exhibition-purposes. 
Later the possibilities have been seen; but it is 
not likely that the pictorialist is going to tell 
the world how that picture was produced. By 
so doing, his light would be lessened in the 
photographic firmament. We must not see the 
feet of clay in our gods! 

And so I say, be one of the crowd for once! 
Cast aside the shackles of convention—forget 
they ever existed! Try to grasp the fact that 
there is no need to go far afield for subjects; 
that the world is a place in which beauty exists 
everywhere; and that old hunting-grounds may 
still furnish new pictures. They will never appear 
twice alike to the camera. Fortunately, the 
sun rises and sets, providing an infinite variety 
of lightings for our subjects. Then a beneficent 
Providence ordained that there should be four 
seasons which alter the face of this dear old 
earth. And yet, some photographers find a 
difficulty in the choice of subjects! 

Subjects are simple themes which can be found 
everywhere. The simpler the composition, the 
more likely is it to make a picture, provided the 
imagination is allowed free play and the artistic 
temperament inherent in everyone is given 
a chance. 

A wet day makes some photographers curse 
the weather, but may prove a blessing in disguise. 
The roads may be aswim with water, but the 
rain will not last for ever. A break in the clouds, 
the sun shines, and behold, the transformation! 
The weather is the photographer’s greatest ally. 
So step out of that door and go to where the 
pictures are waiting! 

[We can understand and value Mr. Ponting’s 
viewpoint. He is too well known as a successful 
exhibitor for us to remind our readers that he 
writes from experience and with authority. We 
are to hear more from him.—Epiror.]| 
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EDITORIAL 


Why Keep Up the Waste? 


E all know from personal experience or 

observation that there is a tremendous 
waste of photographic materials among amateur 
and professional photographers. Some of this 
waste cannot be helped, as it may be due to 
conditions beyond the photographer’s control. 
However, in a large number of cases, waste can be 
stopped or reduced. It might be argued that 
manufacturers rather welcome this waste because 
it creates a demand for more material; and why 
should they worry whether good or bad pictures 
are obtained so long as the demand for films, 
plates, and paper keeps up? The far-sighted 
manufacturer and dealer realises that permanent 
prosperity is not built upon waste. The fact is 
that the prosperity of the entire photographic 
industry, as well as pictorial photography, rests 
squarely on the man or the woman who makes 
good pictures. Why? Because the person who 
can make good pictures keeps on making them, 
year after year. The person who does not make 
good pictures, and wastes much material, eventu- 
ally gives up photography altogether, and 
manufacturer and dealer suffer the loss. 

Leaving out of consideration such waste as 
cannot be helped, owing to weather or other 
conditions beyond the photographer’s control, 
what can be done to stop or reduce photographic 
waste? If we look into the matter, we shall find 
that perhaps the greatest cause of waste is 
incorrect exposure; second, inaccurate focusing, 
and, third, careless photo-finishing. Another 
factor, very often, is lack of fundamental instruc- 
tion in the proper manipulation of the camera, so 
that films, plates, or film-packs are incorrectly 
inserted or used in the instrument at hand. 
Furthermore, we shall find that the average 
owner of a camera has little, if any, practical 
knowledge of the relation between the lens and 
the shutter on his camera. We might add that 
comparatively few amateurs understand clearly 
the capabilities and the limitations of the parti- 
cular camera they may be using. There are other 
factors which might be mentioned; but we are 
merely offering suggestions and are not trying to 
analyse the problem exhaustively. 

Who, if any one, is to blame for the generally 
superficial technical knowledge of the average 
amateur and professional photographer? We 


do not believe, in most cases, that either the 
manufacturer or the dealer is responsible. In 
fact, they have done everything possible to help 
the amateur and the professional to obtain good 
pictures. From instruction-books to demonstra- 
tions at conventions, manufacturers and dealers 
have tried very hard to educate photographers, 
so that they might make good pictures con- 
sistently and profitably. Very true, there are 
exceptions; and we are not wishing to imply for a 
moment that all photographers need educating, 
or that there is no room for improvement among 
manufacturers and dealers. However, we do 
believe that most of the photographic waste 
today is due to amateur and professional photo- 
graphers who have not mastered photographic 
fundamentals. 

It seems to us that the remedy for, or at least 
a possible solution of, the photographic waste- 
problem lies in a campaign to convince the 
amateur and the professional photographer that 
he or she must master exposure, focusing, and 
simple photo-finishing. There are excellent 
exposure-meters, distance-meters, and photo- 
finishing outfits which are at hand to help in the 
production of good pictures—not material for 
the wastebasket. After all, why invest time, 
money, and effort in photography unless one 
gets a good return on the investment? There is 
a splendid return available to anyone who will 
grasp the fact that cameras do not make pictures 
themselves—they have to be handled carefully, 
intelligently, and with confidence. There is 
really no sound reason for any man or woman to 
make poor pictures, if he or she will use the many 
practical aids especially devised to ensure good 
pictures. 

Is it not time to work together to stop a 
tremendous waste which does no one permanent 
good? Is it too much to ask each individual 
owner of a camera to take enough time to master 
it? Would it be too much to ask an owner of a 
fine set of golf clubs to learn how to use them? 
Would the recipient of a beautiful radio set feel 
annoyed if he were asked to master its manipula- 
tion? We ask again, Why keep up the photo- 
graphic waste? The world has plenty of room 
for beautiful pictures, and the happiness, the 
memories, and the comfort which they bring 
with them, but it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find a spot to throw waste-matter. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoro-Era Picture Exuisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
fore PHoto-Era MaGazineE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—INDOOR GENRES 
Closed March 31, 1929 


First Prize 
Second Prize . 
Third Prize . 


Alexander Leventon 
. Alvin Zachary 
Waldemar Glass 


Honorable Mention: Harold Brown; Daisie B. Chapell; Yock L. Chu; Charles Clayton, Jr.; Gordon H. Coster; 
James P. Dunn; Mrs. W. F. Eldridge; David Finklair; S. R. Freeman; William F. Happich; Elaine H. Kern; 
Herman C. Lindner; Anne H. Mellin; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; John Skara; Dr. Max Thorek; J. N. Unwalla. 
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THE RABBI 
ALEXANDER LEVENTON 
FIRST PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 
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Second Prize 


ADVANCED 
CoMPETITION 


INDOOR-GENRES 


FUGUE ALVIN ZACHARY 


Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
CoMPETITION 


INDOOR-GENRES 


MORNING IN THE BARN WALDEMAR GLASS 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED 


WORKERS 


Subjects for Competition—1929 


““My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“TIndoor-Genres.”” Closed March 31. 


Closed April 30. 
Closed May 31. 


‘*Miscellaneous.” 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Pictures of Children 


As we write these lines, we recall the courtesy of the 
Eastman Kodak Company in sending us prints of the 
best child-photographs made in each of the forty-eight 
States and the District of Columbia submitted in the 
$30,000 Eastman Prize Contest. We wish that con- 
tributors could have looked over our shoulder as we 
examined these child-pictures. For originality of 
treatment and appeal these pictures were remarkable. 
Children of all ages were photographed in all manner 
of places, positions, and expressions. Some had their 


SUNSHINE 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 


“Animal Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
“Water-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
“*Miscellaneous.”’” Closes December 31. 


dolls or pets with them; others had toys or improvised 
playthings, and still others were just close-ups of 
childish smiles or tears. Unfortunately, this issue was 
ready for the printer, otherwise we should have included 
a number of these pictures as splendid examples of 
interpretation. The photography of children is an 
art in itself; but much can be done by winning the 
confidence of the child and making the exposure at 
just the moment when either expression or position, or 
both, are at their best. Artificiality and posing should 
be avoided, if possible. A. H. Bearos.ey. 


CLIFFORD NORTON 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooro-ErA MaGazinE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Journal of Photography 

‘Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErA Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-EraA MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Journal of Photography 
‘Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—-MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed March 31, 1929 


First Prize 
Second Prize . 


K. Kiga 
Alma R. Lavenson 


Honorable Mention: Elwin C. Bemis; C. A. Brown; A. W. Clark; Leland H. Croscup; J. Daniels; Gladys L. Gilman; 

Edward Glaser; L. P. Gravel, Jr.; Dorothy W. Hampshire; M. Itch; Dr. Davies Lazear; S. M. McNair; John R. 

Olson; Carl E. Shaw; Alice G. Sherbert; Elton A. Smith; W. H. Smith; Haroid Sommerville; Harry G. Tienken; 
Walter E. Woestman. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 


Mr. Joun has joined Puoto-Era 
Macazine’s hall of fame and submits a beautiful 
example of his skill in pure photography, “Raquette 
Highway”. This artist is a purist, and believes, 
apparently, in selecting a fine subject which is, at the 
same time, a picture, and, with perfect control, born of 
experience, securing a fine transcript of it by means of 
straight photography. In the subject under con- 
sideration, it would have been easy to make the fatal 
error of too much contrast. Mr. Aughiltree, however, 
by ample exposure, avoided this, but still preserved 
the charming effect of brilliant light and shade without 
harshness. The composition is well chosen, with 
winding road leading to farther beauty-spots, beyond. 
Possibly something might be taken away at the right, 
without loss, although the artist rules otherwise. 

Data: Made in the Adirondacks, New York, in 
October, about 8.30 a.m. Exposure about two seconds 
at F/11, on Gevaert cut-film. Wellington Bromide 
paper enlargement. Amidol developer throughout. 

Mr. Aughiltree writes, “The data I have filled in 
are largely guess-work. All my pictures are made 
either in the early morning or late afternoon”. Herein 
is a tip for novices in photo-pictorialism. 

The Pittsburgh Salon has come and gone again, 
with its showing of new things on the pictorial side of 
photography. As is usual, this exhibition shows many 
ultra-modern prints, several of which are shown in 
this issue. 

A. Kono, in “Winding By”, has developed the 
S-curve principle of composition to what may, without 
exaggeration, be termed the nth degree. The “‘S”’ is 
so unmistakable that the print could be used as a 
pictorial initial and no tax of the imagination would be 
necessary. It is a fine example of perfectly straight 
photography. No data. 

“Reflets”, by Raymond Paschael, is another 
example of space-arrangement of light and dark, 
without any claim to be pictorial other than as a 
pattern. It used to be said that a good picture should 
stimulate the imagination. Most assuredly this one 
does, as we can only imagine what character of build- 
ings are here reflected. No data. 

It is twenty years since Clarence White began to 
pictorialise telegraph-poles, and Prescott Adamson 
performed the same office for industrial-plants; but 
they started a vogue which still persists, and smoking 
chimneys still attract camera-pictorialists, one of whom 
is H. P. Herron, who shows “Chimneys’ Industry”. 
Although an ugly chimney, smurching the air, with 
murky smears of black smoke, is far from being a 
thing of beauty, Mr. Herron has succeeded in finding 
a group of them in perspective, smoking away in a 
combination which is effective and dramatic. We do 
not care for chimneys of this kind, or for black smoke, 
but have to admit that the ensemble is cleverly handled. 
No data. 

“Waiting”, by John Skara, is a brilliant piece of 
work. If, however, we are to consider the title the real 
object for making the shot, we should surely cut off 
the upper half of the print, just above the middle 
cross-bar of the window, and concentrate the interest 
on the subjects of the title. As the picture is shown, 


the upper half of the window attracts more attention 
than the waiting groups. After taking away the 
offending part of the window, another trimming 
suggests itself—namely, to cut off at the right enough 
to remove the right panel of the window. What is 
left is the real meat of the idea and emphasises the 
subject matter. If, on the other hand, the picture is 
intended solely as a decorative study, then a different 
title would be more appropriate. This print is also 
awarded honorable mention in the Advanced Competi- 
tion and adorns the front cover. No data are available. 

If the term “modernistic” may be used as applying 
to art in photography, we have it in “Salts and Angles” 
by Carl H. Moulton. A drinking-cup, two salt- 
cellars, and some triangular pieces of cardboard would 
seem to be rather meager materials from which to 
work out a picture, yet Mr. Moulton has done it by 
effective arrangement and lighting. It resembles a 
merchandise-display; in fact, it would make a good one. 
No data. 

The portrait of Imogene Robertson is a strong one. 
Mario Baron Bucovich, the artist, evidently preferred 
to give a great preponderance of emphasis to the 
face and head, without special regard for the balance 
of the figure, which is, nevertheless, sufficiently well 
indicated, so that we have a very good idea of the 
outlines, even although they are merely suggested. 
The dark mass of hair, deep-shadowed eyes, and 
strongly colored lips make a decided contrast with 
the delicately modeled face. No data. 

Minna Keene’s group titled ‘Prairie Horses” is 
unique. In many years of observing pictorial photo- 
graphs, we do not remember such a one. The horses 
are apparently in a snowstorm on a prairie. The 
artist has portrayed the dreariness of the scene with 
marked success; but we do not, personally, care for this 
type of picture, notwithstanding that we give due 
praise to its producer. 

Samuel F. Racine illustrates his article on the 
Canadian Wonderland by two groups of very fine 
record-photographs. The original prints, which are 
before the writer, are exceedingly fine examples of 
straight photography, being on glossy paper in 314 x 414 
size. The values in all are excellent, especially the 
rendering of clouds, which, in most of them, are very 
pronounced and play an important part in the composi- 
tion. Conspicuously fine are the two upper and two 
lower prints in Group 1, and the lower left print in 
Group 2, all of which excel in composition and aérial 
perspective. The writer recently had the privilege 
to hear an illustrated lantern-slide talk on this same 
subject. Many of the slides were of subjects very 
similar to, if not identical with, some of these. They 
were hand-colored by an artist and, consequently, were 
very realistic. But none of them was finer than these 
could be, if they were treated in a like manner. The 
data for these are in Mr. Racine’s story. 

Charles A. Harris illustrates his story on pinhole- 
photography with an unusually interesting and instruc- 
tive set of prints demonstrating, by actual com- 
parison, the relative difference in the qualities of 
lens-work and pinhole-work. I think we shall all 
admit, even if prejudiced in favor of fine lens-work, 
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that in Mr. Harris’s hands, at least, the pinhole is 
a very successful instrument, and capable of being the 
means to produce photographs of very high grade. 
Print No. 3 is par excellence, in every respect. 

Data for first group—left-hand picture made with 
lens; centre print from No. 7 pinhole at 334 inches 
from plate; right-hand print with No. 7 pinhole at 
814 inches from plate. 

Data for the second group—upper picture made 
with lens of normal focus at F/8 in 1/25 second; lower, 
made from same position with pinhole 334 inches 
from plate. 

Data for Print No. 3—same as the others, with 
pinhole aperture. It is surely a fine example of the 
qualities of pinhole-work when used as a wide-angle 
lens. It is a beautiful photograph in every respect 
and one to be proud of having made. 

Data for Print No. 4—pinhole used at 10 inches 
from 314 x 44 plate. 

“The Catalina Champion” and “Corner-Stone 
Ceremonies”, by Thomas Phillips, accompanying his 
article “Press Photography and Newspaper Reporting’, 
are first-class examples, in every way, of that interest- 
ing branch of camera-work. “The Catalina Champion’’ 
is apparently not lacking in popularity. Data in 
article. 

“A Serious Problem”, honorable-mention print in 
Indoor-Genres competition, is a good example of the 
fine work done by that capable artist-photographer, 
Daisie B. Chapell. The lad was a fine model and is 
deserving credit for his part. His pose is good and he 
seems to be thoroughly engrossed in his study. A 
tough nut is, without doubt, in process of being cracked, 
which is indicated by his left forefinger on the book 
and right hand on his head. We should prefer to 
see a more natural texture in the face, as the retouching 
pencil has been used too freely for a boy’s face, in our 
opinion. We should like a little toning-down of the 
over-brilliant lights on the table leg, drawer-pull, and 
chair-arm, and likewise on the small triangular fragment 
of a book at the extreme left margin. The background 
and general lighting are above criticism. 

Data: Made in a studio by north daylight at 10.30 
AM. in March. An 8x10 portrait-camera and 
Darlot lens at large aperture were used and a “bulb” 
exposure given on Seed plate. Development was 
in pyro and the print on Vitava C. 

The three little prints by Frank V. O’Conner, which 
illustrate his article on “Tinted Blue-Prints’’, are 
attractive in monochrome, without any reference to 
color. ‘‘Cloud-Mass Behind Long’s Peak” is a fine 
piece of mountain-photography. The cloud-backed 
peaks resemble, in some respects, Mr. Racine’s subjects 
in this issue; but the peaceful meadow, full of flowers, 
in the immediate foreground, creates an entirely 
different feeling in the observer. The orthochromatic 
values are perfect, we conclude. 

“The Distant Mountain Peak”’ is fine in light and 
shade effect, particularly in the strong slashes of sun- 
shine and shadow in the foreground. 

Mr. O'Conner gives us a charming vista of “The 
Sheltered Mountain Lake’. He had splendid control 
of his materials, and held the shadowed foreground 
and the distant mountain and lake well. Many would 
have “burnt out” these latter. The dwellings near 
the lake add an interesting touch. 

“Sunshine and Roses”, by Dr. Max Thorek, A.R.P.S., 
appropriately facing the editorial page, is a well- 
planned and perfectly executed picture. There is a 
bit of sentiment about it, suggesting brides in June, 
which gives play to our imagination. The composition 


is somewhat complicated. Dr. Thorek usually makes 
asimpler picture. But the actual camera- and chemical- 


work are of a very high order—not a weak spot any- 
where. The window-sash crossbars, against the light, 
and the out-of-door details suggested are master- 
workmanship. The seated figure is especially fine in 
pose of head and hands—in fact, the whole figure. 

Data: Made in Chicago by daylight. Graflex 
camera, 4 x 5, with Bausch & Lomb Tessar of 714-inch 
focus at F/8. One second exposure at F/8, at 2 p.M., 
in March, on Agfa Matt film. Amidol developer; 
Gevaert Gravura enlargement. 


Advanced Competition 


ALEXANDER LeveNTON’s first-prize print, “The 
Rabbi’, portrays the patriarch in a beautiful way 
and suggests at once the man of culture and wisdom. 
The pose is easy and studious, and without any evidence 
of self-consciousness. The modeling in the head and 
hand are especially well done. We like the way the 
right arm supports the figure and should like to see 
the left elbow more in evidence, with less emphasis 
on the cuff. Doubling the exposure-time might have 
effected these changes, if Mr. Leventon so wished. 
Taken by and large, it is a fine picture and tells its 
story well. 

Data: Auto-Graflex camera, 314 x 414, with a Verito 
lens of 11-inch focus. Two seconds’ exposure at 
F/6.3, by artificial light—2800 watt. Negative on 
Agfa Portrait film, matt, developed in tank with pyro- 
soda. Enlarged on Wellington Mezzotint paper. 

“Fugue”, by Alvin Zachary, Baltimore, Md., is 
entirely unique and original, in so far as the writer 
has any recollection. At first it did not make a very 
marked appeal, but the impression strengthens upon 
longer study. Concentration of interest upon the 
musician, keyboard, and score is absolute. There is 
nothing else of consequence, in the whole picture, to 
distract attention from the center of interest. The 
eye may roam from it to the dimly outlined details of 
the organ, pillars, and pews, but eventually it returns. 
All the lights in the picture are subordinate, either in 
area or brightness, to the principal light—namely, the 
score. Hence the title. The vertical lines running up 
into indefiniteness suggest a feeling of height and 
space, above, which is very appropriate. The lighted 
group is well placed—at first thought, apparently too 
much toward the left, but it is well supported and held 
within the picture by the vertical lines on that side, 
satisfying the balance in the picture. We think we 
should like the picture a little more if the blacks were 
less insistent. Mr. Zachary did his work well, and 
has earned the award. The organist is also deserving 
of praise for holding that very expressive pose of the 
hand for a solid minute. 

Data: Made in a Baltimore church by artificial light, 
with Graflex, 4.x 5, fitted with Kodak Anastigmat, of 
84-inch focus. Exposure, one minute at F/8, on 
Eastman Panchromatic film—A. B. C. pyro developer. 
Enlarged on Velour Black paper, Buff, Plat., Matte. 

Waldemar Glass had an unusual opportunity “in 
the old barn” to make a picture. There was a wealth 
of material. It would have been a great improvement 
to tone, or spot down, the three glaring window open- 
ings, which kill out all the other highlights and destroy 
the unity of the whole. The three vertical stall-posts 
cut up the space too much. The entire picture is 
divided. We have three windows, three posts, four 
dark openings, and a wheel-barrow, besides the real 
picture, which is in one of the stalls. It is all very 
interesting and alluring material, but difficult to get 
together with success. Reducing those staring win- 
dows will go a long way toward it. The main group 
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is very good. Double the exposure-time would have 
been none too long for those deep shadows, if the 
horse could be kept still enough. Mr. Glass was 
fortunate to get as much as he did in so brief an 
exposure. 

Data: Made with a Precision Peco camera, 9 x 12 cm., 
with Carl Zeiss Tessar of six-inch focus, Compur 
shutter, in March, at 2 p.m.; bright sun outside. One 
half-second exposure was given at F/4.5 on Hammer 
D.C. plate. Pyro-tank developed. Enlargement, by 
means of the same camera, on Wellington Cream 
Crayon bromide paper. Normal smooth, developed 
in Amidol. 


Beginners’ Competition 


K. Kiea’s “A Design” is easily first-prize quality 
and a very creditable piece of work. The spacing 
of the branches is good. The background is also full 
of realism. A slightly lighter print would please the 
writer. As it now is, the snow has a tendency to be 
gray, and the cast shadows are a little strong. 

Data: Made in Seattle, Wash., with a Voigtlinder 
214 x 314 camera, Skopar F/4.5 lens of 10-cm. focus, 
at stop F/16. Exposure, 1/50 th second, in February 
at 1 p.m., on Eastman roll-film, M. Q. developer. 
Enlarged on P. M. C. No. 7. 

The second-prize picture, ““Muchacho”, by Alma 
R. Lavenson, runs a close race with the first-prize 
winner, although entirely different in character of 
subject. In subjects of this kind there is so little 
opportunity to arrange anything that it is a case of 
catching your model and getting something before he 
becomes sick of his job. This artist was successful 
in the latter part of the program, and got the grin, 
rags, dirt and all, in one good shot. The background, 
with regard to its condition, at least, is in harmony 
with the urchin’s pants. It is good photography all 
the way through. ; 

Data: Made in Zapopan, Mexico, in March, at 
11.30 a.m., in bright sunlight, with Eastman 1A Special 
Kodak and Kodak Anastigmat lens, of 5-inch focus. 
Exposure, 1/100 second at F/8, on Eastman roll-film, 
developed in M. Q. Enlargement on Wellington 
Cream Chamois. 


Portland (Me.) Thirtieth Annual Salon 


It is always a pleasure to receive an invitation to be 
a guest at the Annual Banquet held by the Portland 
Camera Club of Portland, Maine. This event is held 
in connection with the annual exhibition and is followed 
by an outing the day afterward. It was our privilege 
to receive an invitation and to be able to accept. 
On the morning of April 27 we left Wolfeboro by 
automobile and journeyed to Portland via the Ossipee 
Trail. We had the exceptional opportunity to view 
the White Mountains clearly silhouetted against the 
sky, with Mount Washington dazzlingly beautiful in 
its snow mantle. Mount Chocorua and other peaks 
were clearly visible, and we delayed our journey long 
enough to make several exposures of the magnificent 
panorama. After a splendid trip we arrived in Portland 
with sufficient time to drive out to Cape Elizabeth to 
get a whiff of the open sea. . 

The hearty welcome which we received at the 
Portland Camera Club touched us deeply; and what a 
pleasure it was to renew the acquaintance of those 
whom we met on a previous visit several years ago! 
The banquet was held in the clubrooms in the L. D. M. 


Sweat Memorial Art Museum. The excellent dinner 
and hearty good-fellowship soon made us feel that we 
had known the club-members for many years. We 
were especially pleased to find James W. Aughiltree 
of the Brooklyn Institute among the guests, as he 
happened to be the “guest pictorialist” in this issue. 
With him was H. Richardson Creamer, also of the 
Brooklyn Institute. Russell J. Goodall of Sanford, 
Maine, Mr. Pride of West Newton, Mass., and Dr. 
Orman B. Humphrey of Bangor, Maine, were among 
the guests. Dr. Humphrey has been present, with one 
exception, for the past sixteen years. We were espe- 
cially pleased to see Mr. P. T. Wish of the Art Museum 
again and to hear his splendid talk on what he termed 
the soul of pictorial photography. The president of 
the club, Joseph B. Kahill, and the secretary-treasurer, 
E. Roy Monroe, and a number of guests were called 
upon for short addresses which had to do with pictorial 
photography and the exhibition. Before the members 
and guests left the banquet table, some movies were 
made with a Ciné-Kodak, and they will doubtless 
afford much amusement when they are projected. 

The feature of the annual meeting was the Thirtieth 
Salon, which was beautifully displayed in the Art 
Museum. Members and guests were invited to view 
the exhibition, and without a doubt it is one of the best 
that Portland has ever had. We were told so, before 
we saw it, by those who have seen these exhibitions 
for many years. After seeing it, we felt convinced 
that it must be true. Each picture was carefully 
matted and framed under glass. The frames were 
cream color and produced a uniformity of color which 
added greatly to the striking appearance of the entire 
exhibition as it hung on the walls. We found many 
familiar pictures and quite a number which have been 
or will be published in PHoto-Era Magazine. Among 
the exhibitors were William A. Alcock, James W. 
Aughiltree, Louis F. Bucher, Karl Butka, Mary 
Callaghan, Yock L. Chu, Charles Clayton, Jr., Gordon 
H. Coster, Louis Fleckenstein, Russell J. Goodall, 
G. W. Harting, H. P. Herron, U. Stephen Johnson, 
Myers R. Jones, H. Kira, Dr. K. Koike, Sophie L. 
Lauffer, Bruce Metcalf, Dr. B. J. Ochsner, Walter E. 
Owen, William H. C. Pillsbury, Dr. D. J. Rusicka, 
W. C. Sawyer, Kenneth Dudley Smith, Dr. Max 
Thorek, A.R.P.S., Alfons Weber, William L. Woodburn, 
and William H. Zerbe. There were many others; 
but we have referred to just a few who are especially 
well known to our readers through our competitions. 

It was a matter of regret to us that we could not 
join the club-members the following day on their 
annual outing; but we were obliged to hurry on to 
Boston and then back to Wolfeboro. Needless to say, 
we enjoyed every moment with the Portland Camera 
Club members and guests, and we feel that in the 
hands of such clubs the future of pictorial photography 
is secure. We again express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the invitation and the warm hospitality of the 
Portland Camera Club. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 


The Difference 


TeacHer: “Now Johnnie, can you tell me the 
difference between gastronomy and astronomy?” 

Johnnie (stumped): “‘Gee!’”’ 

Teacher: “Yes, Johnnie, to be sure. But I didn’t 
mean merely the orthographical difference. Now 
Willie Jones will tell us the real difference.” 

Contact. 
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Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


As reported elsewhere in this issue, we had the 
privilege of seeing the Thirtieth Annual Salon of the 
Photographic Section of the Portland Society of Art, 
Portland, Maine. It was a remarkably fine exhibi- 
tion. Upon our return from Portland, we found the 
‘“*Miscellaneous” Advanced and Beginners’ Competi- 
tions ready for the judges. The number of prints 
submitted in these competitions, which ended April 31, 
1929, exceeded by many pictures the number at the 
Portland exhibition. In fact, we found a salon all our 
own toenjoy. Many of the exhibitors at the Portland 
salon were represented in our competitions, and with 
pictures which, in some cases, were even better than 
those sent to Maine. We felt that PxHoto-Era 
MaaGazineE was privileged and honored to receive so 
many exceptional prints. Needless to say, the judges 
were confronted with a difficult problem. There was a 
uniformity of technical and artistic excellence which 
made the judging a long and serious undertaking. 
It was a matter of deep regret that there were not 
more prizes and Honorable Mentions to give our friends. 
However, let those who received no award feel com- 
forted in the fact that the April Competitions were 
exceptional in artistic excellence and in the number of 
entries. Really, it was a credit to be an “also ran” 
in such good company. The First Prize was awarded 
to Hugo Raeth of the Fort Dearborn Camera Club; 
the second, to W. Neal Siebold of the Photographic 
Club of Baltimore; and the third, to Paul Macfarlane, 
who is not a camera club member. In the Beginners’ 
Competition, the First Prize was awarded to Harry W. 
Story, not a camera club member; and the second, 
to A. W. Clark of the Seattle Camera Club. The Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club received six Honorable Men- 
tions; the Photographic Club of Baltimore, four; the 
Brooklyn Institute, three; Seattle Camera Club, two; 
Cleveland Photographic Society, two; and the Syracuse 
Camera Club, Chicago Camera Club, Toronto Camera 
Club, and Photographic Society of Philadelphia, one 
each. Without a doubt the April competitions exceeded 
in quality and number of entries any PHotro-ERa 
competitions of recent years. We feel that we were 
honored to receive such a splendid collection of truly 
remarkable pictures. Incidentally, the 1928-29 
Puoto-Era Tropry Cup race will end June 30, 1929. 
There is still an opportunity for a last moment spurt 
which may win the cup away from the present leaders. 
We hope for a close and an exciting finish. The stand- 
ing of the clubs as of May 5, 1929, was as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore.......... 2914 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club............. 25 
Senttle Camera Clad. 1244 
104 
Cleveland Photographic Society.......... 104 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club.............. 3 
Chicago Camera Club... 3 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia. ... . . 2 
Syracuse Camera Club.................. 2 
Lansing Camera Club................... % 


Popular Photographic Information 


Wirn all due respect to the trained scientists and 
research workers who have done so much for photo- 
graphy, the fact remains that the camera-owning 
public, in general, has very little inclination to read 
scientific treatises, no matter how brilliantly they may 
be written. This is noticeable in the reaction we get 
from articles which appear in PHoto-ErRA Macazine. 
Practical information presented in an entertaining, 
simple, yet accurate, style is read eagerly and appreci- 
atively; but the scientific treatise which includes tables, 
formulas, and mathematical data is read and under- 
stood by comparatively few amateur and professional 
photographers. To be sure, there are readers who are 
scientifically minded and trained who like the technical 
article; but the great majority simply will not read 
such articles. There are scientific journals in which 
the technical article has its rightful place; but we have 
come to the conclusion, after long observation, that 
a magazine intended for the average photographer is 
not the place for it. Neil Wayne Northey of Denver, 
Colo., is preparing a series of popular photographic 
stories and articles which we believe our readers will 
enjoy reading and from which they will obtain many a 
helpful hint which may be applied to everyday amateur 
photography. We expect to begin the series in our 
July issue. 


Our Standing Invitation 


At this season of the year we always take especial 
pleasure to extend a hearty invitation to all our sub- 
scribers, readers and advertisers, who may be near or 
in Wolfeboro, to call on us and give us the opportunity 
to be of any service that we can. Every summer the 
number of our visitors increases, and it is amazing 
how far some of them have come. Only a short time 
ago a gentleman from Davenport, Iowa, who was on 
his vacation, came in to see us; and we have many from 
other distant points. From whatever part of the 
United States, Canada or overseas they may come, 
they are heartily and sincerely welcome. 


An Interesting Suggestion 


One of our readers who is very much interested in 
photography makes the suggestion that photographic 
manufacturers and dealers prepare a different adver- 
tisement for every publication in which they may 
advertise. Our friend believes that the present method 
of having the same advertisement in all the photo- 
graphic journals tends to cut down the sale of the 
magazines because there is no incentive to buy more 
than the one magazine as all the photographic adver- 
tising is the same in all the publications. We invite 
comments from our readers and our advertisers. There 
are two sides to the question. 


History Repeats Itself 


Last month we stated that the roof of our building 
was afire when this page was in preparation. As we 


were completing it this month, a garage down the street 
burst into flame. 


What next ? 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Dirision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


Photographing Pressure-Changes in 
Cylinders of Automobile Motors 


MEASUREMENT of the pressures in the cylinder of a 
steam engine began about the year 1800, at which time 
an effort was being made to improve the efficiency of 
the existing types of engines. The problem was 
relatively much simpler in the case of the low-speed, 
low-pressure steam engine than in the case of the 


Rs 


Courtesy General Motors 


FIGURE 1 


high-speed, high-pressure internal combustion engine, 
where the rapid changes of pressure and temperature 
and the greatly increased vibration all complicated 
the subject. Studies of the pressure-changes which 
take place within the cylinder of an engine are of vital 
importance, however, because of the great economic 
importance of the internal-combustion engine on the 
efforts of the automotive engineer to improve its 
performance. A thorough investigation of such subjects 
as valve-timing, cam-profile, spark-plug position, 


Courtesy General Motors 
FIGURE 3 


Indicator in place on cylinder of motor 


combustion-chamber design, fuel characteristics, com- 
pression ratios, and the action of various anti-knock 
compounds, when added to gasoline, are possible only 
when it is possible to record the cycle of pressure 
changes within the cylinder. 

A number of devices for indicating the pressures 
within the cylinder have been devised. Some of these 
depend upon mechanical means, others upon optical 
means, and still others on electrical methods. These 


Courtesy General Motors 
FIGURE 2 


last have, on the whole, been found best adapted to 
the stringent requirements of the modern high-speed 
automobile engine. One of the latest of this type is 
that designed by Martin & Caris of the General Motors 
Research Laboratory at Detroit. This indicator is 
essentially an adaptation of a device perfected by 
McCollum and Peters of the Bureau of Standards for 
the measurement of strains in the members of bridges, 
ships, buildings, and so on. In this instrument the 
strain to be measured causes a variation in the longi- 
tudinal pressure upon two carbon-pile rheostats, 
thereby changing the electrical resistance. The varia- 
tion in the resistance in the carbon-pile rheostats 
caused by the strain produces a deflection in an oscillo- 
graph, and the curve representing the deflection is 
recorded as a curved line on a moving film. 
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The indicator devised at the General Motors labora- 
tory for the measurement of the cycle of pressure 
changes within the cylinder of an automobile motor 
is based upon the same principle and differs only in 
such changes in construction as are rendered necessary 
for its altered purpose. A cylinder of the motor to 
be studied is tapped and threaded and the indicator 
secured over the opening. The general design of the 
indicator is shown in Figure 1 and the indicator itself 


Courtesy General Motors 


FIGURE 4 


in Figure 2. Figure 3 shows the indicator in place 
on the cylinder of a motor ready for testing. The 
pressure changes in the cylinder act on the invar 
pressure rod shown in the center in Figure 2 in the 
same way that a telephone diaphragm vibrates in 
response to disturbances in the air produced by the 
human voice. These motions of the pressure-rod alter 
the resistance of two carbon-pile rheostats mounted 
in the form of a Wheatstone bridge, as shown in Figure 
1. The variations in the electric current produced by 
the altered resistance in the rheostats produces a 
proportionate deflection in an oscillograph, the deflec- 
tions of which are photographically recorded on a 
moving strip of film. 

Figure 4 shows two of the oscillograms obtained 
with the indicator: the upper shows the result for two 


detonations at different parts of the combustion- 
chamber; in the lower the knock shown in the upper 
record has been eliminated by the use of ethyl gasoline. 


Commercial Transmission of Photographs 
Begins in France 


AuttuoucH the first experiments in picture-trans- 
mission were made over three-quarters of a century 
ago and a certain degree of success was reached by 
Korn of Berlin and Thorne-Baker of London in the 
early years of the present century, regular commercial 
picture-transmission did not begin until 1924, when the 
Bell System put into operation over its lines a method 
developed by Dr. H. E. Ives and his co-workers at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. Three years later a 
regular picture-transmission service was begun between 
Berlin and Vienna, and in the last few months between 
Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. 

The method of transmission employed on the Paris- 
Marseilles line is an improved form of Belin’s telauto- 
graph, which, in its latest form, is very similar to the 
method employed by the Bell System in America. 
But while the picture-transmission service in this 
country is used almost wholly for the transmission of 
pictures, signatures, and the like, in France it is 
intended for the transmission of ordinary messages, and 
arrangements have been made with the Government 
Telegraph Administration whereby the message may 
be dropped into a box at any of the branch post- 
offices in Marseilles, or Paris, where it will be taken 
up and sent by pneumatic tube or messenger to the 
central sending office. 


The Absorption Spectra of Water and Ice, 
with Special Reference to the Spectra 
of the Major Planets 


Tue planets shine by reflected sunlight, hence their 
spectrum should show the same general features as 
the solar spectrum. Silpher secured photographs of 
the spectra of the four major planets, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, in 1909. All of these spectra 
showed absorption bands superimposed on the solar 
spectrum. Two of these bands, at 7,200 and 7,260 
A. U., found only in Jupiter and Saturn, in the opinion 
of Silpher are due to water-vapor. 

To test this theory, McLellan, Ruedy, and Burton 
have photographed a continous spectrum through three 
varying thicknesses of water and measured the positions 
of the absorption bands. While the spectra thus 
produced differ in a number of details from those of 
Jupiter and Saturn, the three investigators come to the 
conclusion that the absorption bands at 7,200 and 
7,260 A. U. in the planetary spectra are probably due 
to water, as Silpher has suggested. 

Spectrograms of a continous spectrum were also 
made through ice in blocks ranging from one to fourteen 
meters in length. The absorption spectrum of ice is 
very different from that of water and the absorption 
bands do not agree with those of the planetary spectra 
at all. Hence, the inference is that the absorption 
bands in the red, common to the major planets, can be 
due to water only in the liquid state and not as a solid, 
nor as a vapor. 

Thus, little by little, we add more to our knowledge 
of the other members of our solar system. The findings 
of the past few years lead us to believe that conditions 
on many of them are not so inhospitable as had formerly 
been believed. Whether the conditions are such as to 
make life possible, the existence of such life, and its 
stage of its development are problems for the future 
to discover. 
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THE PICTORIAL EDUCATOR 
ARTHUR L. 


Communications intended for the editor of this department should be addressed to him, 
at Utah State Agricultural College, College Hill, Logan, Utah. 


MARBLE 


Unselfish Service 


Ir one might “peer into the future far as human eye 
can see” and read the final history of visual education, 
it would, indeed, be surprising if the names of pioneer 
commercial producers such as Eastman, DeVry, and 
Holmes were not indeliby inscribed. Through the 
years they have translated a faith into reality through 
hard labor and the expenditure of fortunes. George 
Eastman, for one, has spared no expense to undertake 
the expensive tests in schools to determine the true 
educational value of films—a test which he unflinchingly 
turned over to such impartial investigators as Dr. Ben 
D. Wood of Columbia University and Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman of the University of Chicago, who worked 
under the auspices of the National Educational Associ- 
ation. Although the Eastman Kodak Company 
undoubtedly felt confident that films make for increased 
learning, it was subjecting its theory to the unmerciful 
flame of scientific testing; so now that the tests are 
complete, it has been shown conclusively that of two 
groups of students, both of equal mental ability, one 
group being taught with films and the other without 
them, the gain in learning of the film-group is as high 
as 33 per cent. in geography and 15 per cent. in general 
science. Now that the general results of these tests 
are available to the public, there is certain to be a 
greater feeling of assurance among educators concern- 
ing the value of films. Of course, the consequent 
increase of business will redound directly to the benefit 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, who furnish much 
of the raw film as well as a good percentage of the 
classroom pictures. But such an increased prosperity 
is well deserved and is passed on to everybody 
concerned with the making and use of pictures. 

And speaking of the work of one of the pioneers, 
it is gratifying to see large commercial organisations, 
and schools jointly participate in the production of the 
kind of pictures needed in the classroom. Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc., and the Department of Biology 
and Public Health of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology are at work on a series of health-films 
adapted to elementary and secondary schools. Those 
directly responsible for the work are Dr. C. E. Turner, 
head of the Department of Health at the Institute, 
and Miss Georgie N. Collins, a teacher of health in the 
public schools. Dr. Thomas E. Finnegan, president of 
Eastman Teaching Films, gives assurance that several 
of these films will be available for use this fall. 


A Stimulating Film 


and Fly Model Airplanes” is a two-reel 
movie recently prepared by The American Boy Magazine 
for members of the Airplane Model League of America 
and for the public. Besides showing how to build and 
fly various types of model planes, the film includes 
human-interest views of leaders and pioneers in avia- 
tion, including such men as Byrd, Stinson, Lindbergh, 
Rickenbacker, Chamberlin, Haldeman, and Stout. 
The picture is printed on thirty-five-millimeter film, 
and may be rented or purchased outright at cost, from 
the Motion Picture Editor of The American Boy, 550 
Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Bulletins Worth Reading 


I wisn to call attention to four little publications 
which I found very interesting and instructive. Two 
of them are bulletins from the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, and should be of particu- 
lar interest to those serving in an executive capacity 
in pictorial education. Bulletin No. 7, “Organisation 
for Visual Education”, is written by W. H. Dudley, 
director at the University of Wisconsin. The study is 
divided into four parts—the first describing the use of 
movies in schools and in adult education, the second 
dealing with the organisation and operation of a visual 
instruction bureau. Then follows a consideration of 
circuits for film-bookings, sources of programs, and 
school-production of pictures. The final topic is a 
discussion of the Wisconsin plan of organisation, 
which, incidentally, is one of the best in the land. 

Bulletin No. 8 is “Visual Education Departments in 
Educational Institutions”, by A. P. Hollis, who is now 
with the DeVry Corporation. He will be remembered 
as the author of the well-known book, “‘Motion Pictures 
for Instruction’. Mr. Hollis likewise has divided his 
work into four parts, the first two taking up the profes- 
sional status of visual aids. The discussion of visual 
education officers and their duties, qualifications, 
salary, rank, and so on, is based on a survey of both 
State and city school systems, and is very complete 
and comprehensive. These two bulletins are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at five cents a copy. 

The other two studies are equally thought-provoking 
and stimulating. Mr. A. W. Abrams, Chief of the 
Visual Instruction Division of the New York State 
Department of Education, is the author of “Outline 
of Visual Method as Applied to the Teaching of the 
Geography of South America”. The publication 
chiefly deals with examples of lesson talks correlated 
with lantern-slides. The slides required are listed, by 
numbers, at the top of each lesson. Here is a sample 
of the kind of helpful suggestion Mr. Abrams gives: 
“The Visual aspects of any thing are position, size and 
form (always), color and motion (sometimes), nothing 
else. For example: Rio de Janeiro Bay—where is it? 
in what country? in what part of the continent? what. 
resources lie back of it? in what latitude? into what 
ocean does it open? where is it with reference to the 
ports of the United States?—to those of Europe? 
Size, large enough to accommodate many vessels 
(fifteen to seventeen miles across); deep enough for 
largest ships. Shape, regular, somewhat circular, 
nearly land-locked, backed by high ground, hence 
well-protected, very picturesque.” 

All of the geography slides available at the Visual 
Instruction Bureau are numbered; so that for any 
particular topic, a list of slides may be found. In the 
lesson on Rio de Janeiro, for instance, the numbers of 
thirteen different slides appear as an integral part of 
the lesson. The numbers of the accompanying slides 
are woven into the printed lesson outline, as in this 
excerpt from the above-mentioned lesson: ““Why are no 
ships seen (F. C. R. A.) and (F. C. R. S. 2)? The 
views of the city represent the residence portions. 
From map (F. C. R. 4), note what the docks are.” 
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Lessons outlined in this manner give teachers a very 
reliable guide to the intelligent use of pictures in the 
classroom. To those who would like to know more 
about this New York plan, I heartily commend the 
outline. 

The last bulletin is not, strictly speaking, a bulletin 
at all, but a reprint from the “Yearbook of Elementary 
School Principals”, a Cleveland publication. Chapter 
12, which I received in pamphlet form, is known as 
“Visual Aids in the Classroom”, a ten-page discussion 
springing from the wide experience of William M. 
Gregory, Director of the Cleveland Educational 
Museum. A distinctive Cleveland method is to use 
four or five correlated visual aids on the same subject. 
This brief outline from a part of the fifth-grade science 
course will show what is meant: 


Tue Honey Bee 
Visual Aids: 
1. Lantern Slides 
(a) The Honey Bee 
2. Mounted Pictures 
(a) The Honey Bee and Its Work 
3. Exhibits 
(a) The Honey Bee 
(b) Strained Honey and Comb Honey 
(c) Beeswax, etc. 
4. Motion Pictures 
(a) The Honey Bee 


As may be seen, the subject is approached from many 
angles, giving the pupil a better idea of what it is 
all about. 

According to Mr. Gregory, visual aid furthers the 
students’ learning in the following ways: 

1. Gives concreteness to ideas. 

2. Connects words with objects. 

8. Vitalises factual conditions. 

4. Economises time in understanding the facts. 
5. Interests pupils with objective materials. 

6. Gives a substitute for the excursion. 

7. Provides an approach to problems. 

8. Creates ideals. 

9. Stimulates imagination. 
10. Gives materials for a center of activities. 


In connection with Mr. Gregory, I might say that 
under his direction the Educational Museum is monthly 
supplying 8,000 schoolrooms with visual materials, 
while plans are being projected to furnish lantern 
slides, exhibits, strip films, motion-picture films, charts, 
and projection equipment to 10,000 schoolrooms. 
Cleveland has faith in pictorial education. 


**Visual Review, 1928”’ 


I HAVE just finished perusing the Visual Review, 
1928, an annual published by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. It is edited by Mildred Marie Witham 
and contains some excellent articles. William H. 
Dudley, Chief, Bureau of Visual Instruction at the 
University of Wisconsin, contributes an article on 
visual activities in his State. A surprising revelation 
of the article is that fifty per cent. of the service of the 
bureau goes to organisations other than schools. He 
lists the collections owned by the University, and 
which are available to schools and organisations, as 
follows: 

175,000 lantern slides 

5,000 reels of educational motion-picture films 

2,000 stereographs with stereoscopes 

2,000 mounted photographs of great works of art 

200 physiological and health charts 


20 anatomical casts and models 
500 microscopic slides on botany, human anatomy 


500 charts on agriculture 
500 geography pictures from 
Geographic Magazine 

Dr. Dudley explains a plan by which any school 
or educational organisation may have unlimited access 
to this material by paying a nominal registration fee 
annually. The author of this article for fourteen years 
has been chief of the Bureau of Visual Instruction in 
the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin, 
and has been a powerful factor in preaching the gospel 
of visual aids throughout his State. He has just been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence to do organisa- 
tion work at Yale University for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. 

“Visual Education with the English Classics”, by 
Charlotte Whitney Eastman, tells how pictures may be 
of great aid in a field commonly thought to be impervi- 
ous to pictorial enlightenment. She sets forth three 
systems of presenting pictures to classes in literature. 

“The teacher who finds herself provided with a set 
of pictures designed and arranged to emphasise the 
thought of literature may decide to reserve the pictures 
until the classic has been studied; then with the knowl- 
edge gained in the reading, the pictures are presented 
and discussed. 

“But another teacher does not approve of this 
system at all. He writes: ‘Indeed, I do not reserve my 
pictures until after we have studied the literature. 
That is robbing the picture of half ‘ts power. A picture 
in itself creates a certain interest and enthusiasm, 
whether it is understood or not. Like the advertising 
posters of the circus, it creates interest and a desire for 
further knowledge. I stimulate an interest in the 
classic by flashing pictures movie fashion before my 
class, giving merely the title. Then I announce: “This 
is the ‘Tale of Two Cities’ by Charles Dickens’’, or 
“This is ‘Lorna Doone’ by Richard Blackmore’, and 
they are keen to read the story. 

“The third system seems to be to use the pictures 
with the recitation. The teacher who has equipment 
in her room closes each lesson with a picture related to 
the lesson and makes a résumé of her lesson through 
the study of the picture. Sometime the class in English 
carries pictures of its classic to the assembly room, and 
the students present the pictures for the benefit of the 
school, visualising the customs and characters revealed 
in them.” 

Other vital contributions come from the pens of 
W. W. Whittinghill, head of the Department of Visual 
Education of the Detroit Public Schools; Ellsworth C. 
Dent, Secretary of the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
of the University of Kansas; Katherine MacDougall, 
Director of the Department of Visual Education, East 
Chicago, Ind., and B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Supervisor 
of Visual Instruction, Ohio State Dept. of Education. 

You will enjoy the text and pictures of the latest 
Review, and I advise you to write for a copy before the 
supply is exhausted. It may be obtained, free, from 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 


An Excellent Outline 


Tue Eastman Kodak Company has published a 
1929 edition of “Photography, an Outline Course for 
Instructors”, which is offered gratis to those having 
serious use for it. Considering the size of the outline 
(40 pages), it is remarkably complete and broad in 
scope. There will undoubtedly be great demand for 
the booklet because, so far as I know, there is no better 
brief outline of the subject of photography available. 
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An Archeological Exhibition was held lately at 
University College, Gower Street, which gives us 
photographers much food for reflection. Until our own 
very recent times, man has never been able to fly in the 
air, and the discovery of photography dates but very 
little earlier, if we take an extended view of time. 
Now, it is these two modern achievements that have 
made possible the rediscovery of a civilisation that was 
earlier even than that represented by Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain. The most modern is the key to the 
most ancient. 

In a past so far away that it must be reckoned in 
thousands of years, primitive man scratched the earth 
with his very primitive tools of deer-horn and ox-bone; 
and yet, today, we can trace his workings, and on a 
soil, too, that contains many superimposed civilisations. 
It has been found that if the chalk has been once 
disturbed, however long ago, the marks will be plainly 
seen in the aérial photograph. Nothing, however deep 
down in the soil, can elude the present-day photo- 
grapher in the air. One of the photographs at this 
exhibition traces the wall a farmer built around his 
fields nearly two thousand years ago; and, more wonder- 
ful still, has even spied out the furrows of his plough, 
although his activities have been deeply covered by 
later and countless ways of farming. 

But the most interesting photographic revelation was 
made at Woodhenge, Wiltshire. An air-photograph 
of a circular bank with its usual ditch showed dots in it. 
Excavation proved these dots to be filled-in holes 
which had once held timber-uprights. Pottery, too, 
was found unlike any other discovered in Britain; 
and now, at this exhibition is shown, thanks to these 
discoveries, a complete model of what is probably the 
forerunner of Stonehenge. 

We have naturally stressed the photographic side of 
this exhibition; but there were wonderful objects shown, 
most of which were discovered last year in various 
parts of the British Isles, dating from, roughly, 15,000 
years ago down to about 600 years ago, from paleolithic 
to medizval times. Many of these often beautiful 
relics of past civilisations could never have been found 
if the camera and the airplane had not materialised, 
and one wonders where the camera’s possibilities in this 
direction will stop. 

While on this subject, we must note the series of 
aérial photographs at the Royal Geographical Society’s 
Rooms that have just closed. Mr. O.G.S. Crawford, 
the editor of Antiquity, and one of the pioneers in 
archeology from the air, has recently made a tour 
of the Middle East with the express purpose of collect- 
ing what the Royal Air Force call ‘“‘obsolete photo- 
graphs”; that is, photographs whose military use is 
outworn. But, from other points of view, they are 
very valuable, indeed, and the present exhibition is the 
result of hjs tour. 

One of the most interesting photographs shown is of 
Selencia, taken by Squadron-Leader Insall, V.C. It is 
said that a German scholar had already found the site, 
although there was nothing on the ground to show it. 
But from the air-photograph it is easy to see the lines 
of the streets; and, from this evidence, Mr. Crawford 
has been able to make a map of the town that shows it 
had all the characteristics of other Macedonian towns. 


If we English are still lagging behind in the matter of 
advertisement photography, it is certainly not the 
fault of Kodak. They—one somehow always thinks 
of Kodak in the plural—are leaving no stone unturned 
to stimulate this branch of our craft, and some of the 
examples they reproduce in their trade-papers are 
astonishingly good work—sound propaganda and 
excellent photography. This growing Cinderella of 
the camera attracts some well-known pictorial photo- 
graphers; and we may see names like Bertram Park, 
Maurice Beck, and those of some of our best-known 
women photographers under illustrations of china and 
glass, hats and ties, ladies’ clothes, etc.—illustrations 
which are very beautifully executed. 

Business is becoming better and better served, and 
in photography it commands many of the most skilled 
workers. It has, however, failed to press the most 
important literary lights into its service. Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett were all asked by Harrod’s Stores to do some 
literary propaganda for them, and all politely declined. 
Their letters of refusal were published, each on a full 
page of the Times, with a large portrait of the author, 
and certainly made entertaining reading; and no doubt 
even their refusals were good propaganda for Harrod’s 
Stores. In all three letters there was a suggestion of 
regret that they could not accept. In fact, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett confessed what a fascination big business 
had always had for him; but he judged the time was 
not yet ripe for such an experiment. Mr. Shaw’s was 
the most amusing letter, and the gist of what they all 
explained was that at the present time no writer could 
afford to take such a chance with his reputation—at 
least, no writer of the very first order; for they, the 
three mentioned, are undoubtedly looked to by the 
public for guidance and almost as oracles. But, 
naturally, their answers were not put as plainly as this. 

Kodak’s latest advertisement adventure has been 
the Countess Eileen D’Araill’s tour in the western 
provincial cities. It is of no use for our readers to ask 
us who is the Countess, for we do not know. The 
title undoubtedly has a foreign ring; but the voice 
spoke quite unmistakably of England, even London. 

The Countess, with two of Kodak’s young attachés 
in attendance, visited first the studios of the best 
photographers in the town and then lectured to a 
photographic audience in the evening. As we ere 
comparatively near Bath, one of the cities visited, we 
heard all about this gay little experiment from a friend 
whose studio was one selected by the Countess and the 
attachés. “But she did not know anything about 
photography”, our friend exclaimed. “Why should 
she?” we asked, for the lecture was headed “photo- 
graphy from the Sitter’s Point of View”; and it seemed 
that the Countess had not wasted her time but had 
given some shrewd hints and had done her best to hoist 
conservative photographers out of their rut. She 
suggested that it was up to the operator to make being 
photographed a delightful ceremony instead of an 
embarrassing ordeal. We cannot endorse her assertion, 
however, that people look more attractive in the snap- 
shots seen in the society papers than in studio portraits. 
They may have more life; but as a rule these society 
pictures are ruthless in their lighting and poses. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


B. Y. M. C. Union Camera Club Exhibition 


Tue Boston Young Men’s Christian Union Camera 
Club, or the Union Camera Club, as it is commonly 
called, has come of age, pictorially, having recently put 
on its twenty-first annual exhibition—and it was a very 
excellent one! Indeed, almost any print in this 
exhibition would have been in the top-hole group of 
pictures shown twenty-one years ago. 

Remarkable progress has been made by several 
members of the club. To name each one and his work 
would be impossible without an extended review. 

There were shown one hundred and twenty-four 
prints by thirty-one exhibitors, mostly 8 x 10 or 11 x 14 
enlargements. 

Bromides were in a large majority, but several 
workers showed bromoils, notably one exhibit which 
was in this medium exclusively. Landscapes pre- 
dominated in the exhibition, but some fine marines and 
snow-scenes were shown. A distinctly modernistic 
tendency was evident in some prints, one being a 
somewhat symmetrical arrangement of steel taps on a 
white ground strongly side lighted by artificial light to 
cast long shadows. The pattern was very striking 
and one which might be adapted to use in textiles or 
in fancy cover-papers, and so on. Another modern- 
istic print bore a strong resemblance to an Oriental 
screen, with weird-looking cats and spooky shadows 
combined with brilliant lights. 

There was an ample showing, also, of still-life and 
“table-top” subjects—“Curves”’, a fine arrangement 
of china plates, being an outstanding example of the 
former, and “‘His Master’s Vice”’ of the latter. 

Taken as a whole, the show reflected credit upon the 
club, and several individual prints were of salon 
quality. 

Ernest H. WasHBurn. 


Sixth Midland Salon of Photography 


Tue Sixth Midland Salon of Photography will be 
held August 10 to September 8, 1929, inclusive, in the 
Art Gallery, Derby, England. The salon is under the 
auspices of the Midland Counties Photographic 
Federation. Entry-forms may be obtained from the 
Hon. Salon Secretaries, Windy Harbour, Allestree, 
Derby, England. 


Attention Camera Club Librarians! 


We are glad to call your attention to an offer now 
being made by the Photographic Department of the 
Brooklyn Institute, St. Felix Street and Lafayette 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. It seems that in the library 
of the department a number of duplicate publications 
have accumulated which, for lack of room, must be 
removed. The material in question would be of great 


value in forming the beginning of a camera club library 
or supplementing one which might already be begun. 
It is the desire of the Photographic Department of the 
Brooklyn Institute to give this material to some 
camera club which is just getting under way and 
would appreciate such a library. 


The only expense 


for the camera club would be the transportation 
charges. We suggest that club secretaries or librarians 
get in touch with Mr. Manuel Muniz at the Brooklyn 
Institute and find out more about the books and 
publications which may be obtained at such moderate 
cost. The Brooklyn Institute is to be complimented 
for establishing a precedent for other large and prosper- 
ous photographic societies to follow for the benefit of 
the smaller camera clubs. 


Pacific International Salon of Photographic Art 


A DEPARTURE in salons is announced by the Oregon 
Camera Club, Portland, Ore. From a careful reading 
of the conditions of entry, it seems that an interesting 
experiment is in progress which may help to solve 
some of the problems which now confront those who 
conduct international salons. The Pacific Interna- 
tional Salon of Photographic Art will be held at the 
Art Museum, Portland, Ore., September 15 to 30, 
inclusive, and at the School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts of the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., October 
5 to 15, inclusive. Last day for receiving prints, 
foreign, August 20; United States, September 1, 1929. 
Albert Jourdan is the chairman of the Salon Committee, 
407 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore., and he will gladly 
supply further particulars. 


Photographic Club of Baltimore City 


At the annual meeting of the Photographic Club of 
Baltimore City, the following were elected officers of 
the club for the ensuing year: C. H. Moulton, president; 
H. Stead, vice-president; W. H. Pridham, treasurer: 
W. N. Seibold, secretary. These officers, with G. H. 
Coster, constitute the Board of Governors. This 
club was organised in 1885 and incorporated in June, 
1890. During 1928 its members had over one hundred 
prints exhibited at the various salons. Meetings are 
held every Tuesday and Friday, and the club members 
are showing much interest in the work of the organisa- 
tion. It is of interest to note that this club is in the 
lead for the PHotro-Era Tropuy Cup, with eleven 
clubs in the race and two months to go until the end 
of the 1928-29 contest. 


Second Salon of Photography in Esthonia 


WE have received a few entry blanks for the Second 
International Salon of Pictorial Photography in 
Esthonia, to be held under the auspices of the Eesti 
Foto-Klub of Tallinn. All prints must be in the hands 
of the committee not later than October 1, 1929. 
Further particulars may be obtained by addressing 
the Eesti Foto-Klub, Kuninga 1, Tallinn, Esthonia. 


Winona Summer School of Photography 


We believe that many of our readers would be 
interested in the attractive booklet which has been 
issued recently in connection with the Winona Summer 
School of Photography ‘conducted by the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America. This summer 
school, under the able directorship of Will Towles of 
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Washington, D.C., has become one of the outstanding 
photographic schools, of especial value to the type of 
man or woman who wishes to make rapid and successful 
progress in the profession of photography. Two 
courses are given—portrait and commercial. Copies 
of this booklet may be obtained by addressing the 
Photographers’ Association of America, 2258 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Officers of Portland (Maine) Camera Club 


Tue Portland Camera Club, Portland, Maine, had 
its annual meeting the evening of May 6 and elected 
the following officers: Phillip I. Milliken, president; 
Frank D. Sampson, vice-president; E. Roy Monroe, 
secretary-treasurer; J. Bruce McCracken, lantern-slide 
director; Joseph B. Kahill, print director; Roger P. 
Jordan, Ellsworth W. Salie, and Herbert W. Rhodes, 
membership committee. 


New Bell & Howell Filmo Catalog 


THE new Bell & Howell Filmo catalog is ready for 
those who will ask for it at their dealer's or write for it 
to the Bell & Howell Company, Department E, 1808 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. In addition to detailed 
information with regard to Filmo cameras, there is a 
fund of practical amateur movie information which will 
be found of value to every amateur kinematographer. 


Photo-Miniature No. 202 


For the benefit of amateur and professional photo- 
graphers who wish a compact and convenient reference 
book to the principal chemicals used in photography, 
we call attention to Photo-Miniature No. 202, entitled 
Concise Chemical Dictionary for Photographers’. 
In making up formulas it is often of advantage to know 
something of the reason why certain chemicals are 
used or may be substituted for others. This little book 
answers many questions and will prove to be a very 
practical and helpful aid in the darkroom. 


Snodgrass Book Now a Falk Publication 


Tue Falk Publishing Company, affiliated with the 
New York Institute of Photography, the well-known 
photographic school at 10 West 33d Street, New York 
City, has purchased all rights to “The Science and 
Practice of Photographic Printing’ from the author, 
Mr. Lloyd IJ. Snodgrass. The first two editions of this 
book, published under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Snodgrass. have gained for the work an enviable 
reputation as the most authoritative text ever published 
upon this subject. 

Future editions of this book will be published in 
uniformity with the other attractive photographic 
publications of the Falk Publishing Company. These 
books are known to be among the very finest photo- 
graphic publications produced anywhere. 


Publicity for New England 


AN unusual and striking series of full-page advertise- 
ments in the Saturday Evening Post is now under way 
through the co-operation and interest of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York. Each advertisement 
features a personal letter from the Governor of one 
of the New England States, inviting visitors to come 
and to enjoy the recreational and business advantages 
of New England. Among the first was the message 
from Governor Tobey of New Hampshire, which also 
featured the famous “Old Man of the Mountain” in 
Franconia Notch. 


News Vending Is Worth While 


Many of the country’s most successful men began 
their careers as newsboys. There is something about 
the occupation of news vending that sharpens the wits, 
develops initiative, teaches thrift and punctuality. 

Among the rowdy gangs of loafers that infest most 
communities, you will find few newsboys, for the news- 
boy knows the value of time. He is too busy to get 
into much mischief. 

All honor to Harry E. Burrows, himself once a 
newsboy, who has played Santa Claus to our Boston 
newsboys to the extent of a $250,000 club house. 


Gee, kid, ain’t that great! 
The Boston Mail. 


A New Alloy 


ConTAINING not a particle of steel, but only tungsten, 
carbon, and cobalt, a new alloy put on the market 
by the Krupp Works in Germany is yet so much 
harder than the finest steels that its use for the edges 
of cutting tools is likely, experts think, to revolu- 
tionise those branches of industry where the cutting of 
hard metals is a necessity. 

The Krupps are at present charging for it twice its 
weight in gold, but it is cheap at that, we are told, 
if it will do what is claimed for it. 

The metal which is called “‘widia’” is the hardest 
thing known next to the diamond, and cuts glass or 
porcelain as a steel knife whittles wood. It takes a 
keener edge than steel and holds it longer. 


Aérial Survey in Rhodesia 


A LITTLE more than two years ago a British syndi- 
cate, the Rhodesian Kongo Border Concession, Ltd., 
arranged with a British aérial survey firm for an aérial 
survey of its holdings aggregating approximately 
52,000 square miles in Northern Rhodesia, adjacent to 
the boundary of the Belgian Kongo. The work was 
undertaken with the idea of providing a map of the 
concession—more than two-thirds of which is virtually 
unexplored territory—that would pave the way for 
future road and railway building and for the assistance 
of prospecting parties in search of mineral deposits. 
It was believed that by careful examination of the 
aérial photographs, the geologists might be able to 
locate mineral outcroppings. The geologists had 
discovered that many of the open spaces are due to 
copper-salts, which make it impossible for trees to 
grow; hence it was felt that an aérial survey of the 
concession, by indicating the location and size of these 
bare spots, would assist materially in the location of 
the mineral deposits of the area. 

The map has now been completed and, while it is yet 
too early to estimate its value properly, the geologists 
are of the opinion that it will assist materially in 
prospecting operations. It has already been discovered, 
however, that areas devoid of vegetation do not repre- 
sent the whole of the ore-bearing deposits, for already 
drilling has shown that some of the deposits of ore 
continue as far as two miles beyond the boundary of the 
denuded area. Apparently it is only those outcrop- 
pings of ore which are but thinly covered with soil that 
are bare of vegetation, and a large percentage of the 
potential mineral wealth of the concession may be 
covered with forest. Nor does the presence of a 
denuded area invariably indicate an ore-deposit; for, 
in some instances, these areas have been found to be 
due to water continually seeping through the soil. 
Spots formed in this way, however, can usually be 
detected in the photographs. 

The actual value of the aérial survey that has been 
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made will become apparent only after further explora- 


tions have been made. Geologists are studying the 
photographs and noting very carefully any features 
that seem to be characteristic of spots in which ore- 
deposits have already been found. Then these are 
applied to future drillings and the results ascertained. 
With further experience, it is likely that a technique 
may be developed by which the presence of mineral 
deposits may be determined to a high degree of accuracy 
by examination of the photographs for certain features 
of vegetation and typography. 


International Photographic Competition 


For the advancement of art-photography, the 
“Weltbund der Kulturtriiger e. V.” (International 
Academic Association for Art and Science) will hold an 
international competition for professional as well as 
amateur photographers in Berlin, Germany. The 
aim of this competition is to unite the most worthy 
artists under one banner. An impartial jury will do 
the selecting, regardless of whether the print is from a 
professional or from an amateur—excellence and worth 
being the only determining factors. 

Accepted prints will be given Master-Diplomas and 
Honor-Diplomas, besides gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. Money and valuable prizes will also be 
distributed, should they be donated by patrons and 
firms. Owners of such gold or silver medals will be 
made free life members of this international union. 

The artistic leadership lies in the hands of the inter- 
nationally known court-painter, Geheimer Hofrat, 
Prof. Dr. Carl Schleusing, 92-94 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Newark, N.J., to whom all non-European applications 
for this competition are to be sent. 

Prof. Dr. C. Schleusing, who is also president of this 
international union, has at his side a Photographic Art 
Commission, counting among others Nicola Perscheid 
as assistant art councillor. The prints that have 
received prizes will be incorporated into traveling loan 
exhibitions, which will be sent to photographic societies 
of any country. The prints must arrive in Berlin not 
later than July 15, 1929. The result of this competition 
will be communicated to the entire international 
photographic press. 


Camera Associates—Boston City Club 


Ar their recent meeting, the Camera Associates 
were entertained by one of their fellow-members, 
Mr. Leonard Craske, the well-known sculptor, who 
explained the process of making photographs in colors. 
Science, through the aid of the camera, can now hold 
the beauties of flowers and landscapes, and the glories 
of sunsets to be viewed again and again at will. The 
lantern-slides which Mr. Craske showed were at the 
same time beautiful and startling in the faithfulness 
of their coloring, the brush and artificial color methods 
now being things of the past. 

The Exhibition Committee of the Camera Associates 
is deeply grateful to the generous response of the 
members in submitting so many photographs worthy 
of hanging in the Art Gallery; in fact many could not 
be hung owing to the lack of space. 

This last issue of City Club Life is a fitting place to 
thank the various officers and committees of the 
Boston City Club, its managerial staff and employees 
and City Club Life for their kindly and generous 
co-operation in making the first six months of the life 
of the Camera Associates a success. We have in turn 


endeavored to make the Camera Associates worthy 
of being identified as one of the major activities of the 
Boston City Club. 

It is pleasing to note that the membership of the 
Camera Associates is constantly increasing as well as 
enthusiasm and good-fellowship among the members. 
We again cordially invite members of the Boston City 
Club to join us and share the pleasures which we are 
enjoying. é 

The exhibition of our work in the Art Gallery has 
already been visited by hundreds of City Club members, 
and we again wish to thank the Art Committee for its 
generosity in permitting its space to be used to show 
the Club what has been accomplished by its own 
members in such a short time. 

The Associates will meet on the first Wednesdays of 
June, July, August and September. The regular 
competition will be held at the June meeting, then the 
competitions will suspend until the regular meeting on 
October 3, 1929. 

At the October meeting, all photographs entered in 
the competition must be made by a fixed-focus box 
camera, popularly known as the “Brownie” type, 
listing for not more than four dollars. This gives 
everyone a chance for first place. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. Acquire 
‘‘Thagee’’ Agency 


Many of our readers have been familiar with 
“Thagee”’ cameras and equipment for a number of 
years. No imported photographic product, it is said, 
can be better or more skilfully made than the box 
reflex cameras, the folding reflex outfits, and the new 
two-shutter model, which includes a focal-plane and a 
Compur shutter. The latter is termed “the safety 
camera for all requirements”. The “Ihagee” line of 
cameras is intended for the discriminating public, and 
the various models should find favor among amateur 
and professional photographers. A new catalog is 
now in preparation by Herbert and Huesgen Company, 
18 East 42d Street, New York City. Those who write 
in promptly will be placed on the mailing list and will 
receive copies of the new catalog as soon as it is off 
the press. The Herbert and Huesgen Company has 
been appointed sole United States distributor for 
Ihagee cameras and accessories. Without a doubt, 
great interest will be shown in these cameras, as the 
photographic season is getting well under way. 


Amateur Aérial Photography in Evidence 


Wirntn the past few weeks we have had occasion 
to view an increasing number of pictures made with 
ordinary ground cameras up in airplanes. We have 
been amazed at the results obtained, even with vest- 
pocket cameras. Although it is true that there is 
more passenger air-travel than ever before, yet we 
believe that the increase in successful amateur pic- 
tures made from the air is due to the many new cabin 
planes, which afford protection to the amateur aérial 
photographer. During our introduction to aérial 
photography, we had to brave the rush of a hundred- 
and-twenty-mile wind, and this is not conducive to 
careful composition or exposure. We predict that 
thousands of very good amateur aérial photographs 
will be made within the next three months. Photo- 
graphy from airplanes with amateur cameras is not 
only possible but tremendously interesting. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 


Movies and the Children 


Ir is strange that the children of the family do not 
receive more consideration when home motion-pictures 
are considered. Naturally, the children look at the 
films projected and enjoy them thoroughly; but why 
not a projector for the children and their own films? 

Film-producing companies appear to have limited 
their juvenile output to cartoons—“Our Gang” 
comedies and similar subjects. These are very good 
in a way; but they are far from the best that might be 
accomplished in this direction. 

If you, dear reader, will pardon a personal note, it 
may be added that the children of your Kiné editor 
have had a small projector for some time, and a supply 
of 9.5 millimeter films of subjects which are rarely 
printed upon sixteen-millimeter film. ; 

This matter was brought forcibly to my attention 
when I had occasion to project two films of the Ciné- 
Arts Library. These were “The Little Defender” and 
“The Little Knight”. These films are based upon the 
adventures of a tiny tot of ages long past. The first 
deals with the adventures of the Little Defender, who 
is left alone in his father’s huge castle while that knight 
is away in battle. Robbers attack the castle and are 
finally defeated by a stratagem of the Little Defender. 

The Little Knight is more of the fairy tale type. 
In this film, a knight meets a giant in a deep forest. 
They fight and, finally, the knight conquers the huge 
giant. The mother of the giant, who is a witch, sails 
through the sky and arrives at the scene of battle. 
She bewitches the knight and he takes on the appear- 
ance of a little boy. Throughout the story the knight 
is a boy in stature, but a man in strength and in all 
other ways. He has a series of stirring adventures, 
finally rescuing the daughter of the Duke from a 
distasteful marriage, and in so doing he frees himself 
from the spell of the witch. The daughter of the Duke 
sees him change from a boy to a man, and naturally 
there is the conventional happy ending. 

Both stories are of the conventional type, but, at 
the same time, in strict accord with the usual fairy 
tale. The settings are truly magnificent, and an 
unusual amount of exquisite photography helps the 
appeal of the films. The grim pile of the castle, the 
spacious interiors, and the elaborate costuming all add 
to a film which will hold adults as well as children, 
while a certain amount of comedy runs through both 
films. 

I should like to have every reader, in whose home 
there are children between the ages of six and twelve, 
project one of these films at the conclusion of an 
ordinary home-program. The change in the children 
will amply repay the short time necessary for the 
projection. This is one type of film which will not lie 
around and gather dust and brittleness. Children beg 
to see it night after night, and, as a rule, when the film 
is started, the adults will come in and join the audience. 
Even the sophisticated youngsters in their late teens 
and early twenties will slip in, and, if observed, will 
make some remark about liking to watch the effects— 
or the photography—or anything which may occur to 


them to watch. In short, such films hold the attention 
of all of us; and most amateurs, after seeing a film 
of this type, will immediately start hunting for others. 

Unfortunately, such subjects are rare at this time; 
but producers of sixteen-millimeter film are beginning 
to see the light, and before long we shall no doubt have 
Andersen, Grimm, and the whole company of fairy- 
tale writers represented in the film-libraries. This 
cannot happen too soon. 


Inkies and the Amateur 


In common with all producers of motion-pictures, 
the amateur is rapidly turning to “Inkies”. The 
motion-picture is moving indoors, due to the ease with 
which the incandescent lighting-equipment may 
set up and used. These compact, convenient “Inkies” 
have made indoor motion-picture photography a 
pleasure instead of a task. 

The facility with which these lights may be set up, 
used—yes, and purchased—tends to tempt the amateur 
to use them, not wisely, but too well. The professional 
producer uses countless thousands of watts for illumina- 
tion, and the amateur follows suit without taking 
thought as to underlying reasons. The professional 
stage presents row after row of incandescent lamps. 
Study will show that these lamps are so arranged that 
the lighting is hopelessly “crossed”. This is carried 
to such an extent that all directional effect is lost. 
These lamps are supplying only actinic illumination, 
diffused light in tremendous quantity, which serves 
only one purpose—film impression. 

It is known that the secret of motion-picture art is 
lighting. Therefore, after these floods are set, the 
lighting chief, cameraman, or art director sets his 
“modeling” lights, heavy floods, and spots-set in 
positions which may be mathematically computed. 
These lights increase the intensity in such directions 
that the desired lighting-effect is secured. In brief, 
professional production with Inkies makes use of a 
general scheme of illumination, the scale of which 
is raised far above that which is natural. This com- 
plete increase of scale is not necessary in the case of the 
amateur. He may delete the floods and work with 
the modeling lights alone, due to the fact that most 
interiors in homes are light, the walls reflecting enough 
light to supply the necessary diffusion and to kill 
black shadows. 

Let us consider an ordinary “set” as used in profes- 
sional work. Here will be seen from twenty to forty 
floods, each burning from one thousand to twenty-five 
hundred watts. In addition, there will be the huge 
modeling floods and spots. The film used is practi- 
cally the same speed as that used in the amateur 
camera. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the 
professional appreciates the value of panchromatic 
film in this work. If you want the utmost in quality, 
as well as speed, use panchromatic film for all indoor 
shots made with incandescents. 

Let us say, off-hand, that this particular set is using 
one hundred thousand watts of current. This is 
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obviously preposterous for home-work, where the 
current drain is limited to three or at most to five 
kilowatts. What then is to be done? 

Using the usual panchromatic film, with a lens- 
aperture of F/2.5, more or less, fifteen hundred watts 
will give satisfactory results and twenty-five hundred 
watts will give all the illumination that can be used. 
This will illuminate the entire end of a room twelve 
feet wide sufficiently for our purpose. 

The usual fault is that too much light is used and 
we get severely hard lighting-effects. For the very 
best effects it will be necessary to increase the illumina- 
tion. From four to six three-hundred-watt projection 
bulbs in reflectors are spaced uniformly to provide 
diffusion. These lamps are screened with white China 
silk. Then to this 1200 to 1800 watts we add the 
1500 watts of modeling light, with perhaps the addition 
of a 500-watt spot-light. Thus, the maximum drain is 
3800 watts, or 3.8 kilowatts. Houses wired for refriger- 
ators and other electrical appliances will usually stand 
this drain. The fuses should be 40-ampere. Your 
electrician will tell you if your house-wiring will stand 
this drain. If not, you can cut down to 900 watts of 
diffused light and 1000 of modeling light, making a 
total of 1900 watts, which will be easily carried by the 
usual 20-ampere fuses. This will be ample, especially 
if you possess an F/1.5 lens, 

It may be added that the superspeed lens is of great 
value in interior work, as it enables us to separate 
planes, adding immeasurably to our pictorial effect. 
More care is required in focusing, but the sharp defini- 
tion of the subject against the softly defined background 
gives a pleasing effect which amply repays the slight 
trouble encountered in focusing. 


A Fertile Field For Amateur Experimenters 


THERE are now upon the market two home-talkie 
devices and three others are to be announced soon. 
In addition, there are many others in the background. 
Naturally, these systems all make use of the disc-record 
for the sound, as this is, at present, the only practical 
means for attaining the desired end. Most of the discs 
used are of wax; but the system of the future will 
beyond doubt employ the new aluminum record made 
by the Speak-O-Phone Company of New York. 

It may be remarked that the writer recently heard 
several recordings made at the studios of the Speak-O- 
Phone Company, and the resulting records were fully 
as good, if not better, than commercially produced 
composition records of the finest quality. Among the 
recordings made was a test-phrase used by the Bell 
Telephone Company to test the reproduction of high- 
frequency overtones which give quality and _ indi- 
viduality to sounds. The reproduction was remarkable 
in the fidelity with which these subtle sound-elements 
were recorded. The record possessed the full resonance 
and individuality of the speaker’s real voice. This, of 
course, opens up tremendous vistas to the experimenter. 

However, this is not the one great problem. The 
reproducers now are inclined to give a tremolo effect 
in sustained notes, more particularly if such notes are 
high in pitch. Various governors and dampeners 
have been tried; but, as yet, complete success has not 
attended these efforts. The fact that the professional 
talking-film companies have not been able to eliminate 
this effect, which is due to slight variations in the 
speed of disc-travel, indicates that it is not a problem 
which will be simply solved; but for those who enjoy 
experimenting, it is suggested that a series of experi- 
ments be conducted with the purpose of solving this 
problem. 


Home Movies and Radio 


In a circular letter from the Radio Manufacturers 
Association addressed to manufacturers of home-movie 
equipment, this statement is made: “The present 
definite trend indicates that the whole ‘Home Movie’ 
development will have a very close tie-in with the 
radio industry through the marketing of ‘Home Talkie’ 
apparatus by radio interests.” 

This is very significant, and something which the 
amateur should consider carefully. It means that the 
movies are, at last, officially accorded recognition as a 
vital factor in home-entertainment and that the move- 
ment bids fair to rival radio, as has been predicted in 
our columns at different times. 

The reason underlying this letter is an invitation 
to the manufacturers of home-movie apparatus to take 
part in the great national Radio Show to be held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, the week of 
September 23, 1929. It is hoped that each of you who 
read this will make it a point to attend this show if 
you are in New York at that time. The same invita- 
tion is extended for the Chicago show to be held in the 
Coliseum the week of October 21, 1929. 


Further Remarks on Home Talkies 


Tue subject of home talkies is coming more and 
more to the front in the realm of amateur motion- 
pictures. So much has this question been considered 
that two companies have already placed talking- 
attachments on the market—the DeVry Corporation 
and the Home Talkie Corporation. Both systems 
make use of the synchronised turntable for the use of 
sound-discs—phonograph type—in connectjon with 
the films. The DeVry system makes use of the usual 
phonograph discs with a revolution speed of 78 per 
second, and the Home Talkie makes use of a special 
record made for reproduction at 33 per second. Both 
of these systems have proved remarkably successful, 
and the demand for these outfits is very heavy. There 
is no doubt that the future film for home use will be 
synchronised or carry its own sound-record. There 
are, at least, two companies who will announce home- 
talkies in the near future. 

Not the least important part of this new development 
is that it definitely links the two most important 
factors in home-entertainment, the radio and the 
home-movie. We have only to add television, which 
C. Francis Jenkins is so rapidly perfecting, and every 
home may have an unusually complete and satisfactory 
home-entertainment unit. Within five years, or even 
less, there is no question but that the combination 
motion-picture radio-talkie-television unit will be a 
very commonplace sight in the great majority of 
our homes. 

Under the present system of production, home 
synchronisation is in the far-distant future, unless some 
genius comes forth with a new system. It is true that 
the apparatus presents little difficulty; but it is known 
that even in professional work the sound-recording 
requires expert supervision. This is such a delicate 
problem that the average amateur cannot spare the 
time to learn to operate sound-recording systems. 
The idea is not at all new; but the practical application 
has yet to be conceived. 

However, the demand for home recording is second- 
ary. The great field at this time is to present to the 
amateur the great stars, musicians, orchestras, dramas, 
and similar entertainment, with the proper sound. 
Although silent movies are largely a medium for 
expression on the part of amateurs, the sound-movie 
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will very definitely reanimate the library-film and 
bring it into its own. The home-talkie, due to the 
expense involved in production and the actual cost of 
the films and records, will remain principally a library- 
feature, and, even when this is not the case, it will 
represent outright purchase of commercially prepared 
records. 

Not the least promising field in this new type of 
home-entertainment is that of popular news-and- 
travel films for the home. Travel and animal films, 
accompanied by appropriate sound, will add immeasur- 
ably to these subjects, which have been for so long 
favorite topics for the home kinema. Although such 
sound-records can hardly be secured at the time of 
exposure, we shall soon see synchronising studios 
which will take any of our films and provide appropriate 
sound-records, carefully synchronised. 

The home-talkie is just around the corner, and, 
although we have not yet accorded the theatrical 
talkie our unlimited approval, we certainly welcome 
the home-variety with open arms, as it will no doubt 
equal in quality the reproduction of our phonographs 
and radios. Let us, then, anticipate the early merger 
of the motion-picture and radio activities. 


Metropolitan Motion-Picture Club 


New York actually has an amateur motion-picture 
club, known as the Metropolitan Motion-Picture Club. 
The initial meeting was held at the rooms of the New 
York Camera Club, April 30, 1929. 

After many sincere efforts on the part of the Amateur 
Cinema League and many interested individuals, this 
organization has been formed, and no doubt it will 
add materially to the enjoyment of the amateurs of 
this city and adjacent territory. The club is especially 
fortunate in having for its president Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars, long known as a kinematographer of unusual 
subjects. 

The officers of the new club are: Raymond L. 
Ditmars, president; the Countess de Montagny, vice- 
president; J. V. Martindale, vice-president; Britten 
Runyon, secretary-treasurer; N. V. Merrill, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; Board of Directors—G. L. Carlisle, 
Jr., J. Gerry Dobbins, Roy W. Winton, Carl Louis 
Gregory, F.R.P.S., Mrs. William B. Parsons, Jr., 
P. G. B. Morriss, Herbert C. McKay, A.R.P.S. 

The club has already outlined a program-schedule 
which promises many meetings of interest. Certainly 
Puroto-Era MaGazinE extends to this new organisation 
its congratulations and best wishes for a very successful 
future. 


Welcome To Mr. Millar 


For some time the dealers and amateurs of New York 
have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Harry Millar, 
resident manager for Ciné-Arts. Mr. Millar is uni- 
versally liked—even in New York he cannot find an 
enemy. The news that he has opened an office at 6 
East 46th Street, where he will transact business for 
Ciné-Arts, the Arrow Screen Corporation, and the 
Thalhammer Corporation, will be welcomed by his 
many friends. 

It is suggested that those interested in travel, 
educational, and juvenile films write to Mr. Millar for a 
copy of the attractive Ciné-Arts catalog. Information 
regarding Arrow projection screens and Thalhammer 
tripods and projector bases will also be furnished upon 
request. By the way, if you want to experience a new 
sensation in projection, have your local dealer give 
you a demonstration of the new Arrow translucent 


screen. 


Eastman Comes Through Again | 


Tue amateur kinematographer certainly owes a debt 
to the Eastman Kodak Company which can never be 
fully repaid. This great organisation has made possible 
the greater part of the photographic advancement of 
the past two or three decades; but not since the original 
introduction of the sixteen-millimeter film has it taken 
a more significant step than the introduction of the 
new Ciné-Kodak BB. This new camera closely 
resembles the model B and is passed by lightly by 
many amateurs; but it is not merely another camera— 
it marks a very definite step toward sound common 
sense on the part of the manufacturers of motion- 
picture equipment. 

The camera is attractive, as was the model B. It 
has interchangeable lenses, which is a welcome innova- 
tion; it has two speeds, which is a feature which is not 
new; but it has a capacity of only fifty feet of film! There 
is the secret! 

At first this might appear to be a handicap; but it is 
the greatest single improvement yet made in sixteen- 
millimeter cameras! 

Amateurs are not confronted with the conditions 
which make large film-capacity a necessity in profes- 
sional production. On the contrary, this new camera 
size is small, compact, easily carried, and, greatest of 
all, it does not tempt us to waste fifty or sixty or 
seventy feet of film only because we want to get the 
roll to the finisher to see the result of the thirty or forty 
feet of the subject for which we originally purc 
the film. 

True, we could use fifty-foot spools in the larger 
camera; but, in that case, we are carrying around 
unnecessary bulk. This is an item of consideration to 
every traveler, vacationist, hiker, and even the stay- 
at-homes. The Ciné-Kodak is pre-eminently the 
“home” camera, the glorified Kodak, and we take our 
hats off to the Eastman organisation for giving us this 
sensible camera. 


Time Out for Photography 


Here is a carefully thought-out analysis 
amount of time spent at work in the year: 

There are days in the year 

You sleep 8 hours a day 


of the 


You work 8 hours a day 
There are Sundays in a year 
Half-day Saturday all year 
Legal holidays in the year 


One hour a day for lunch 


The Fixing-Bath. 


Many an artist complains that things are not coming 
his way when it is really the fault of his way. 
Exchange. 
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Take any kind of a picture with 
ette “C” and 


Zeiss Tessar {4.5 Lens of 4% inch 
focal length, Compur Shutter 


SPECLAL 


COCARETTE “C” 
CAMERA 
with a 
ZEISS TESSAR 
f4.5 LENS 


for 
37.50, 


and Ikonometer as well as bril- 
ders. Sturdily built of 


all-around camera ever produced 
at anything like the price. 


New “Special” Cocarette “C”’ $37.50. Other models from 
$8.50 to $293.00 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or write to 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 


485 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
728 SO. HILL ST. LOS ANGELES 
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Here is a compact camera, embody- 
ing every adjustment for the advanced 
amateur. It makes the popular 3%4 x 
41% inch pictures, using either plates 
or film packs. The Zeiss Tessar Lens f4.5 
and the Compur Shutter are standard 
equipment. Itslong double bellows ex- 


Y tension permits the use of Zeiss Distar 


and Proxar Supplementary Lenses. 
Moderately priced at $69.00, in- 
cluding three metal plate holders, film 
pack adapter and leather carrying 
case. Ask your dealer to show 
you one or write for catalogue. 
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Here is a compact camera, embody- Y tension permits the use of Zeiss Distar 


ing every adjustment for the advanced 
amateur. It makes the popular 314 x 
41% inch pictures, using either plates 
or film packs. The Zeiss Tessar Lens f4.5 
and the Compur Shutter are standard 
equipment. Itslong double bellows ex- 


and Proxar Supplementary Lenses. 
Moderately priced at $69.00, in- 
cluding three metal plate holders, film 
pack adapter and leather carrying 
case. Ask your dealer to show 


k you one or write for catalogue. 
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C SPECIAL 


Cocarette Special C and D 
With Zeiss Tessar f4. 5 
For Rollfilms: C D 2%x4\%”" 
Zeiss Tessar {4.5 Lens 
Compur Shutter: 8 speeds, T & B 
Prices: C Speciar $35.00. D Spectat $39.50 


A few popular- 


priced cameras 
for the amateur 
MODEL D photographer 


Junior Icarett 
V. P. Piccolette 


For Rollfilms For Rollfilms: 156x214" 
C D 2%x4\" Novar Anastigmat /6.3 


Nobiit Ancstiguet J65 Ask your dealer to show Derval Shutter: 3 speeds, B & T 


Derval Shutter: 3 speeds, B & T you one or write for Price: $16.00 
Prices: C $23.00 D $28.00 catalogue. 
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